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*• ■■■■'>■ i ^ y i ^: i -l.i. ; .^ ■> • ;\.> ; i ; i'l;..; I . t.i.i.i. 

t 

.;oci.^.U':i.:.: lxOv,)^AA.y sp^aiiin-, L v tii..:.. ;.:\vc L>c^n two Lypc:. : sy:;ccrn 

,u:vj LuO uevcIo^):;u :n l oi conLcnC Lo .L;u:v:>rpo i^aUc into 'CAit.\ i,:yLiLc::u 

of t:;u' :_;y:ii^<'.'^ i-y p roct^cd u\;s i:::pu:i.y. 

t..v.: Uuiver:^ L ty of Yoi:;i ac bufTaio [^y Or. KobcrL liarnack. ;:nd 

cxpauvicd aL i;:Li :]oard oC Caopevatiivc KdvicaC ional Scrvica:i , Eric Couaty 
t:i^roiu\a a grant Iron K.S.i'.A. Title III. System evpansion lo neet: uiie 
ii.iiv...!a :vac.;r> ol; oxcep tionai caiidreii v;aa undertaken by the Regional Special 
l:ducntio'a Inst: rue t ioaal Mauerialr: Center at the State University Colle:;^e 
at bufr.'ilo in 1963. Thi.j coinpuLer retrieval systeirx has been utilized by 
over twenty tiiourjaud classroom teachers during the period just described. 

Tile uevelopment of Conrputor Based Resource Units has been continous 
since 1965, and currently tnerc exist over fifty units of instruction at 
various stages of completion for use wit'n prc-school to college students. 
Over tliree hundred educators in general and .special education have been, 
actively involved in the creation of these prograr.13, Tiie project described^ 
in this docuuient was directed tov7ai"d the iTaproverucnt of that system v;ith 
a viev tovard facilitating eve-^ r.iore improved teacher decision-making for* 
individuali?.ation of instruction. 
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c;iL:v<i\ :.o vi.: Vi.- 1 l j,,. c, . ; - 1 ■ U;.'C j i: Ay ^^ciidl:: A). Accord- 

jiiy.A.y, ii:*. i.L wU:vc l.oy i;;.'^ ;> m;- i -v- ^[v.'ii niy or r i ^y.> rot.:; ly 

t:c;^doa vary -rcaLly. A;-; :\ rc:;i:Ic:, :;u:ali UmL::;^ h;ui bc^cn duvclojMjd witii 
con.> i.viorab ly ;;rcauer care aad a u^)..irvls Loa Liian iuid ocher Ualca. i)ue Lo 
oota oi. uaoao lacLora - :3opiu.:^t:icau.ioii oiJ cac sy:iLeiu v/aLin a >ivea Unit: 
wa:i dv:v./ Loped and tau ro:;uurcoa avaLj.ai;le i'or tiavoiGp::icat: of: tiiiaL UaiU - 
Cao quality o i ladividual doiapuiio;: Uaacd Kaaource Ualus varied coasider- 
abiy. 

^'LL4.^JLl!:Ji'_*i Stf >ac j_^c t: 

i* Vo rcvii:^;e aad up-daCa exist iviv:- CoiLpuucr Bc^jcd Resource UaiLs in 
* order uo I'urLaer inciiitiaLe teaciier deci:iiou"Tiiakiaj-^ witiu regard 
to the iadividuali;:arion of ins true t: ioa * 

2. 'io cxpaad the coate:iI: of ayiir.tlni: Cor.puter Based Resource Units 
in accordance v/ita the identified needs of teachers in 2;^neral 
aad special educatioa. 

3, To develop a n^.orc !^yst:o■:.lauic program of ui>cr feed-pAck for the 
coaciauous iir.proveir.eat of all Computer Based Resource Units. 

4* To cr> L;:bli.s;i priorltie.s for the ueveloptTieut of new Computer Based 
::>oarce Units for the ae:-;t: three years, 

lil-^Jj-vl^Jj^9_L:. revise and up-dnte existinj^ Computer Based Resource 

Units in order to furtl ■ cf facilitate tcaciiar dccisiori— making wich ra— 
gard to the iadividualization of instruction. 
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; ..vL i;r. Iv^K-'i; by t;^.. u*.: :: h:::'.c.d rci: Liii L ra- 

n..::;: (l'VciT iivo La> Ui; - ;i .1 ) l.;;.- in'l ,:,:d i :\:\ ye, 11% (c) -.i; ..ru': 1 y;.i.:; oC 

ys i;.;; Liio ::cLUv;.l coi:vpii Lc. r ;:y'iu:::.:.ui:;d H;^ rLalfi by ' tlic ai: 

LiiO !\. :> . K . I. . :L (J • At: a rc;.;vi.:. L i> i: Ll:o:.>c Ly;;c:> ^ oi CG:i:;iuLC;r :j::..:cu 

i\.v;5;ourcc Dnl:: Litle:^; was auvei.o^vc::: ^ ::;:>si^;nJ,uyi; \)ri.ori.t:lc:: lor bo:.ii Lhc ^un:- 
i.^er a^wOcvuLc yc.ir rev L:^ io«»,; . 

i\ \;..;rk : .iio;j wcu> co.iuacviou vlviri nv; suhscoMOi^t \;itU ten c:-:pcr ion ecu 

ciaj:2roo;u tv^acboro lo co.uplulic rcvisio:;:^ oi: Liic following! Co:v;;:ui:er based 
[vof,ovi baii:s : • ■ . ■ 

1. Spoaxxii^^ and Lisccuin;^ 

2. ■ IT? A 

'J . Co:r".n.unica;: ion 

- . Tr per tauiQQ 

.S. Vrai.vipor tat ior/ 3 Influence on AiT.erican History 

b... Job Intiarvlew 

7. Job AcuiuuJes- 

vi. Solar Sy:::t:ara 

9, ' 'aaa ura:".:o:vf: 

iO. .v^v;a >Iedia in Anericaa Society 

11". Going To and Frov;: School 

Th o- s e r o vis ion s v;e re c o :r.p 1 a t: c d by Sep i: crr.b e r 1971, and included t b; e 

iollO'.v'in j;; : 

( a ) c Li i. t i n of all o j e c r i ve 1 1 1; t: s ( s e ci s ly^-p lay, i n Ap p e nd i :•: B ) 

(b) additliorii^ , modificationa aad partial deletions of content listings 

(c) additions, ir.odi f ications and partial deletions of activities 
(dy. additions and deletions of Instructional materials listings, and 
(e) ir.odif ications and deletions of 'measuring devices listings. 
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• ^ ■ I. . ly.io:; , .i i. .v:.'^;, i. : i 1. i,- :u> w i . r J v 

-.'i'i i. 1 V w,..,. < ' i . • ; i, L c. . : : . ^ : . ;. i > i :\ C^::; r 

-«* > **v iJii ; L (lu/O ;\;?,iiM5.i : :. :>) . 1 1 Tv' N ^ -r i , i: f > i i v .■; 

L.ie iicrvicc arc ciblo to ciioJ.c^.:. fro;-', valid r:..a;^;,Ci of Vviri- 

(Seo Appendix i:) . i-iiriu- Liic period CJciJOiK^i: 1971 Ho ::ay 1972 > es- 

:^u;i^:inliy snric s^i^occs;> v/as cinploycd in rcvlsi:ij?, t:h^j loilcv/ia^^ list 

of Co;:.piit:cr Ii::3od i;c:.:::curcc U:iit:G : 

11.:. Ooi*!.:'::eirv;:L ioi-i of M.:itural liesourccs 

13. Air Poliucioa 

l-r . Cu:i":;;iri i ::ic;^ of Mm 

13. ^''-TAcrxcnw People 

16. iio'j L enemies 

jiL£'^ir.;l::ll,ii:"^^^^^-<^ . Qbject:ive Tto 

Objoccivc 2, To oxpar.d the conter.t: of cxisiiing Computer Based Re- 
source Ur.its in aecordrrace witA "che identified needs of teachers ia 
^3cner:rl nud special edueation. 

The analyses described in Objective 1 v/ere used to identify cbiectives 
v/itbiu eaci; Co;^;pater li^ased Resource Unit for XvhicVi there was insufficient 
data (See Samples in Ai>pendi>: IF) . Concurrent with Zhc revising; efforts 
describe<I in Objective 1, new itorr.s v;cre davuloped wherevt^r pos5^1ble to 
provide at least minimal data for each objective. In those instances 
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i"ni.c..i p,uiclt.y of Ln u>iT,:. * L ioa rvy\,:;;d ; i^j, Ivi/.i L rucL.io.1 or I 1 

v:o^*.s.;,.::o; i.o :. .icil i ;j - o co.\- 1.-.: lun v>f UL^oful diiL^ lor; >^uch n'-wLcriai 

-\;v'c;id i>; G) ; 

A \i\:oc:\iirc con Cain liij; ab L ::c;C oii each Coiuouu^r ikiijcd RciiOurce Uiidu 
currently avaii::hle w-i: dcvalopcd l.i order provide cia^Liroori teachers. 
wiLh a brief overview/ of cde contcntis of the data b-.nk .and haa been judged 
very usarul in f aciliLa::irLg decii- ion-ni-klng for uhose intorastcd in tiae 
systior.: (Sao Appendix 11). 

Ob^^:: ::iv c: J. To develop a n-ore ::ystematic pror/rar- of ur^er feed- 
back- i-cr Uhc eoii;:inuous ir.iprovenicnt: of ail Con-:putcr ]ia^3ed Resource 
Uaius. 

Prior to the - i:;;pien\eat:ai:ioa of this project; revision of any Cgzp- 
puter D-;:ed Rcyouree Ui^it v/as ' a eOiViple:c niid tedious task. Specifically, 
a LViit wOLild h.ave to ,be virtually recreated ( "re-v/ritueiV') completely 
wich the dei^iired Viiodi f lea tions * Durin^^ tee past ^ieveral ::ioathii, pro- 
gran-;;: aed procedurej:: have been developed so that a single iueni nay be 
added 5 Tuoaitied> or deleted with, little inipact on the systeni as a whole. 
This provides capability for relatively continuous modification of the 
data base- 



. i\ =. ; ■ J i i. : . 1/ ' i ;. ^: ; . ^ > , . ^ ; i . , . . , :\ _ . ; . i: C> >:..-'. .1 ^ . / w. ; ;« : . v.* ^ 

•-■-i^ v.. .:, \ (.^,»" \ . , .v. : a • . i ; . i i I y , _ ; i; w ' . ; . virjv;.; 1 

'■■"'••'•« " '.■."....1. w.i.: Vj .i ^ i.O.: ; , ; .. Vv.; .iv; ; ' / ."i I. L..<J Ci.,..._ . U L c .>."i:;\l;Ci 

iviVi.u..: 1 ;.: ;.it.:.i i. , .'^ » :' Oi^ii.y ^-i.^rtir o i^lij c 1 Oil. . w 'i. ::o 

i: k' .> j<.::'; .i;:v.,! :)«„; Vv.i .-.o C j'l'/;- WiK;/*.. ^. ■.■ .i.L u i: i. c:: aiTi.: co:.;- 

:^L.*.v, I. wi* LopL;j.^ ..^ro aCiiTj vc.j i:vj;:]c:"i.t 1 y 

■ : .t v.- : L ::.\...!.y:; i:; \;,:.vm1 . Uvj; , L . 

w'.Lll ■vu.Loi.^^J ;iL lifLy c i .'i:;:^roo:-.i tt-jacuer:* bufore trio c.id of the 

c.irronL :i:-:.u;ij;i-ic y^iar .i.iu cy/»:.Iua lC:d on , ba:::i oi: useriilntjios and co:it:- 

Cuvrc.\::ly, tihe inipacu o:: u^^isio- Cornp-ztor ]>a;^ec ;;ec;ourcc UwiL:5 witia cxccp- 
uion;:I c.^i^cren ii: bein-^ aoscstjcd w:.l:h rei^ard i:o both pupil achioven^-jiiit >^:nd 
i:c::c::C:r atLitudcs. 'Ihi.. cyaluauion bein;^ conducLcd as a part: of project: 
lo aSviU.::.: Cc:::pL:t:c;r Based hei;ource biiit: i;,^pacc on. ail chiidran; rcsulus of 
Lille: ovalaation ba ruportad by Au[;.u::t: i, 1972. 

A broc:-*arc ha:"A beau developed lor \.'J.de"-sp rend dl;)aa:iiinat:ioa regard inj- 
Lhe i:u::Lu:.: oT all opcracloaal Conipatar baaed ive:;ourca Ualt:^ (Gee Ap];endi.:< K.) . 
"Alls bvocliara v,'lll Lie up-uaLed on a re;;uiar br.cla ao tiiat intiereated editcatora 
are apprl::ed of the availability of e::isuinc; programs and cacouraged to provide 
iaput. for isystera develops^ieni: and ::';Odi£ication . 
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i.io .-".^--^-.Ly.^ w.; o L.,^.: ..»v:;...^.,^. ^cr o;.^ rcc L.^'.icj v.';;.l.ci. were :';cl^ci:eci 

1^:.- L.io I:. .;L yvj...r i;:»^lc;.--w^^ -c^^c;:: J.u:::i ll;:.;-^ Ue:'. p.:l-c::n:: of 

pl:.:;^ ::::ioi.io rra^inc;; Willis problui.; ::^c contained in a proposed anme;*idn:::::n t 

CO Lhiii yrojcici: vnicn na;> already hcen aubr^^ittcd . The co:^pilation and i:i- 
ciu;:i^:-n :j l:.ic:;c 7:\c r.jurin:;: vi^vicc:> ::iho;:ld hj^ve c iiif;h priority in fut:u::c 
dcvciop::";cn t: . 

Tcac:iv:ir/uc;cr evaluat io:i:i indicate "a 3t:ron^2, need and interest in Cou^- 
pUiicr bnucd Resouirce UnIc^. \;iiicli provide Ci:u^±i:t:nncc}. in incividuaLizing 
•m^ ::riic iiicn in f und:i:.:cn;:al ^jkLll dcvalcprii::nt: espacinlly in tho area of 
r^-tdin;; and la:i.;unce arCr;. Au chis point: in tir^e a clcnr-cui: npprnisal 
o:. Li-;o iori-n-u of :iuch pror.rn;.u:; has not been dntaniiinud. The prinnny 
ternnliivc l; t rauei-:;ios identified thus f^ir arc (1) develop--nu of con:put:eri:^ed 
pro-;:::;:;./, in wnicu individual mcil..;; are ^;pccu'icd in cne objectiives end 
the pro;'Vn::i is not muoOciaLee vii:h nay ovarridinf-, ^heue or l:opic, and (2) 
dcvelopr-ent: of uniCj. "of ini^':ruction v/aich arc topieai in their approeea, 
are concerned vrith -concepruel dcveiopr;:ent: v/itiain a diGeipiine^ and atten:pt " 
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APPEhlOlX A 

GUWCLWES FOR VEVELOPJNG 
COMPUTED BASED RESOURCE UNITS 
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GUIDELINES FOR DEVELOPIMG 
COMPUTER EASED RESrx-RCE UNXTS 



FaOFESSIONAL STUDIES EESMRCH MB DEVELOFKEHX COS^LEX 
STATE UNIVERSITY COLLEGE AT BUFFAJ.0 

Revised March, 1972 



INTRODUCTION 



The following work represents a synthesis of the thinking of 
many educatora who have worked closely with the development and re- 
finemcnt of Computer Based ResourcG Units, over the caajor part of 
the last decade. This concept for using caatputers for curricul\im 
planning was originally conceived and implemented by Professor 
Robert S. Harnack, State University of New York at Buffalo. 

Since the nature of instruction, the role of the claasroom teacher, 
and the needs- of learners are currently undergoing; drastic changes > the 
infonnation contained in a Computer Based Resource Unit rsiay not be the 
same kind of information educators will need in the future. Therefore, 
these instructions should be viewed as currently the moat helpful guide-^ 
lines which can be documented for developers of Computer Based Resource 
Units, 



Gordon Blanchi, Director of CBR0 Bevelopmeut 

Kenneth Cross » Coordinator o£ Center Research 

Thomas Clayback> Coordinator CBRJi Quality Control 

David Sylves, Director of Teacher Education and Research 
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DSVELQPING COMPUTER SASED RESOURCE UNITS 

The developmenc of a Computer Mased Resource Unit (CBRU) includes two distinct ^ 
separate 5 aad equally iciportaat operatlotis. 

Operation I : The. first: opei'^ation invDl%'^€d px^oduction of the software, i»e, > d^e 
writing of instructional Object: ^ ^es, Coatens:* Aacivltlea^ I^iaterials ^ Measuring 
Devices . 

Given a center of interest ,^ uz topic j^uch as ^'Drugs and Narcotics", those 
persons responsible for f ort.. . ..uu. ag the softx^^are (Unit writers) must produce a 
series of iustructioual Objectives related to the topic. Subsequently, instruc- 
tional Content J ' Activities , MaterL^ls and Eeas^nrlnz Devices (the components) 
which are related to one of nsore of the objectives must be developed or ideacifled. 

The production of the??e five componeata involves a great deal of professional 
expertise and imaginatiori so that literally hundreds of Objecti ^'S, Content Items, 
Activities, Materials, and Measuring Devices ^ill be -available to teach^irs whoeie 
Ltudencs possess a wide variety of liitierestSj, needs and aptitudes. 

Operation II : The second operation Involves the coding of the aforeaientioned coin-- 
ponents in order to prepare the.?a for corrtputer retrieval. Each statement is assigned 
an identification number and throisgh the use oS coding forms j every Content Item, 
Activity, Material, and Measuring Dex^tce is coded to every Objective to which it in 
related. In many cases, one Activity xnay be related to tvoy or ehree, or more Objec-- 
tives* Subsequently,, <aach stateirtent is coded to aevesral learner characteristics 
so that, for exainple-^ an iastructional Kafcerial ia assigned to its appropriace 
"reading level." Other learner characteristics would be student interestSj i^er^ 
chronological age, etc* 

Once these two operations have been completed , dat^^i clerks will enter all written 
and coded inforxaacioxi Into computers* The result is a Computer Based Resource 
Unit stored on disk for retrieval* 

By following specified procedures ^ a teacher can obtain a Computer Based Resource 
Guide which, generally, conriists of two parts: 

Part A ; For each objective selected, the teacher vill receive all of the appro- 
priate content, large and smll group activities y materials, and evaluation devices 
related thereto. This material is for use with the total class* 

Part B : Each student will receive an individually tailored curriculum guide related 
to the objectives selected and screened on the basis of his unique characteristics* 

The iafortsatioa which foliot^rr. will provide suggestions and guidelines related to 
these Operations^ 
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I, WRITING IMSYPX^C TIONAL QBJF/;TIVES; 

A. Characte rigtlcs; Unlike *'7^ager'' typci objecnives, the Objectives- which 
are f ormulatv-cffor Computer Bc^sed R^isoutce Units are Less specific and 
do not include the. '\';7riteria of succe^^'* or r^ieasuring d^.vices. Inherent 
in the concept of CBrUJ^s in the posture that individualised instruction 
denotes — as^oo^j other things that the Beans far meeting or achieving 
a partlculax objective bxi)' vary tTom child to child > depending upon his 
Interests^ ne^^As ai'^' ^-ptitudea. Jai Instxt^ction.-xl objectivf*.^ therefore, 
8hou3.d b'^ ^gh t:o be ^^^.^aaurable bu:, genera: enough to be 

measurec w.^, i w?*-ys. 

Criter ia? Foliot^ing arts a few general criteria for waiting instructional 
objectives for CBRU^t;^ 

I, Behavi crglj The objective ^r.u3l: call for perfarmance of a measurable 
task — fixating, nakriG, analy^iag, nrrkn^, locating — opposed to 
some vague act ^nch a.3 knowing, or ?^nder?3tandingo 

Poor: To ktko^i the £&.ctov^ in production ^'hxch affect prices** 

■ Better: To yxalygi.e the factors in production which affect prices- 

Poor: To understand that conf:azninated air has; an affect on lung 

Better: To e,2£plain the effect of contaMnated air on lung ailments* 

2«> Student Qrianted; llie abjoictive mur?t ci?,ll for the pBrforiftance of a 
specific tmV/hy the s'cudent^ rather thtm by the, teacher* If teachers 
perforin the behaviors, they vrill »rob?5ibly do ^5.ost of tb<s learning* 

Poor: To help stuu^nt.^ understand- the prixjciplea of evaporation and 
conderi>3atioa« 

Betters ' To 6]gil^±n the j^rincipjlgg, of evcipor^ition and condensation. 

Poor: To te^xh the criteria for a balanced diet in the preparation of 
a meal or ^enu^ 

- Better: To ag|^^ _^£mA criteria for a balanced diet in the preparation 
of' a ms^^l or hsoiu. 

3* Relevant : The objactivo muBt call for student behavior which makes some 
Ai£teT(^nce. Tart number of instructional objectives Is theoretically 
infinite.. Therefore ^ selectivity naust be based on soc..^ socisl demand > 
student need, or phiiosophlc^il isaperative* 

*The phrase, "The Student vill be able..*" Is understood to precede each objective 
t»arritten for a CBSU/ 



Poor: To laeraorize the trigonctaetric tables* 

Better: Tc ase the tri goaometrlc tables to determine ttiatheiaatical 
rt: latjlonships. 

Poor: To describe tea different types of abodes — pueblos > igloos, 
castie8, etc. 

Better: To explain the geographic al and enviroumental factors which 
account for mans' choices of housing. 

^* Obgervable : The objec ive^ must call for behavior which can be evaluated. 
If objectives chosen v/ere not observable, it would be irrelevant for 
evaluating atudeat progress of identifying future goals. This criterion 
should also provide for the consideration of a t^ide range of laeaaurinn 
devices; especially those vhich do not involve the usual pencil and paper 
test. 

Poor: To appreciate the reaj^ons why barter is obsolete* 

Better: To aualyze the reaBons iwhy barter is no longer feasible in our 
ecoaoffiy. 

Poor: To value the democratic proceBS. 

Better: To value the democratic process jff using compromise aa_ a raeaKB for 
probl em sol ving. ^ ^ 

Single Factory The objective must call for a ©ingle behavior in order 
to minimis^e confusion in the evaluation procedure* If more than one 
behavior is called for, then more than one interpretation will be 
possible for the evaluation of the objective. 

Poor: To list and define the require^aents of effective coismmication. 

Better: To ligt the requirements for effective coimitunication. 

6* Flexible 2 If the objective Ib too specific, the Content, Activities, 
Materials, and Measuring Devices for use v^ith that objective will be 
aevarely limited and will not pertrdt the Jiodlf icat :on of approaches 
necessary for accomodating individual differences iu students* 

Poor: To write the eight meanings of the word "power" as explained in 
Webater's Eighth New Collegiate Dictionary. 

Better: To analyse the ways in which the t^rd '*p<^wer'' may be U3ed» 
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Tha criterlA j^m-:. ll^t&c represent an ideal tjituaticm vhlch, given 
thii state of the art.? x-fe can only ^.pproach. To w^rrive at the state- 
ment of nil objactlve x^hich is absolutely behavioral, relevant^ caaiiy 
observable 5 asxd ^imultaaeougly aiicvai tl-e flexibility required for 
individuailKing luiJtrucrJ.on ^ is* in t^.cst cases., extremaly difficult. 
However ^ If ^ih^iJ:-?::: guldellries ^jra kept in mind while writ:lDg^ and if 
they are conslstealy dtpplie.cU resui'ciag, objective.^ should be ex- 
tremely uaeful ia developing co/rr^uteri^ed traits imci In piauning 
teachlng^le^-jcning expejrlvrnr.BS whic!- v^il]. facilitate che individual- 
ization of insitructionw 

^- jP^^val^E^'^ Typhis: Educiatlon-a]. obje.cr:ive& are oftar? dividad l^to three 
categories : Cognitive » Affective , and Psychomotot^ - For our purposes ^ 
thiS' divixiion is acadeii^ic e^icept a.^. it applies to a condition which has 
been demons t raited in the ptocess of devt^ lopirig pi^eviouE^ CBRU's^ The xmst 
■ ■ majority of objectives v;hich have been ?oraiuiat<^id ^or CBRU's wovsld be clueB-' 
ified as cognitive. The use of cognitiv^'e object iver-j has developed 
result of the paaltloa comte^'sporary educ-^vticn ha^^ taken to desuatrage the 

■ vague approach to o?>je.ctive. writing. Af fectlvf-! objiectivei:? generally fall 
into thlB category becaui^e tha ev£;;luatlvc critCK*ia i:ox: avr^cb objectives 
are axtretn/aiy difficult to define^' iitiplernent ^ aad sBeaaore* Therefore ^ in 
preparing obj jSictivsBs it. the affective dop-jain^ the x^jriteit mast also includr^ 
a deficription of student behavior ^fhicb can be uned ^^cceptable evidence 
of ait ititarnaliried affective change. 

Lat^g^.agg^. ..I^evel^ An additiorial can^:ideriition Mght be the level of l^inguage 
utilised in w^tltlng : objectives * Since most teacher's uising CBRU^'e may wrrat 
to involve the ^jstudents of various gsfade. levels in the consideration and 
seiectioa o£ instrxjictlonai objectives* it ±s a g^ood practice to avoid 
exceBfiively saphi 5?ticated » com^plQ.x or esoteric temiuoiogy when fomuiatiag 
instructions! abjective^. Ok the other haad, clarity of. an obj<?>ctiV€ 
should not be sacrificed for the sake of bre-^lty. 

^* ^2iP£i2Si£L^^ ^^i^liSJ^^ Bloom & Kratlwshl's cl-assfiiicfiition of educational 

'SibjBCtive^ (Knoii^ledgei, GofijprehenQlonp Applications Analysis, Sytathasis an.d 
Evaluation) has^ been utilised ae a ccmvenimit i/iethod for determining the extent 
to i*rhich persons vho aTO foritulatiug instx'uctional objectives have effected 
a reasonable balance bett^&en tho^c t^rhich Bxe qirifcfi simple and tho&e which ara 
relatively compiess* . It should be noted ^ however y, that this does not iiaply 
that a car tain predetermined number of. objectives shourJ be written for each 
of Bloom Si Krathtrahl^B claesificatirms^ tf but by cia.«:Tsi£yiug the objectives^ 
problems of .Ir^balance caa be identified axai ameliorated^ In the. past, for 
example, it noted that a disproporticm^stely high number of Claseifica- 

■ tioa I (Knowledge) objectives t^-ere being mjltten^i while Classification III 
(Application) objectivea wen-^. virtually uon.'-cid-Stetit- SubB^quently » thi-?' 

. condition ha£^ been remedied to r^ome. eKteutw 
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XI. pESrCNmKGjCONTF^^ 

■Conrent- (subject matter) is inforisjatioKai data; the facts, s£iit.i3f:.ica, ganer- 
isations, coGcepcs, aad dsfinitlons whicb will iacliitsfc^; the aclvleveaent oi; 
a particular objective.- 

Co'^tent, ia the CBR'J concept, in relegated to its proper ro.la» i.e., tha in- 
formational means for achieving an objective, and not the. exxd result i» 
In other words, in order to achieve souse objectives , a student sjust ...^ hie 

disposal, ce-sain concrete cognitive data: fact.'?, statisticsv , genarslisatiosiie , 
etc"., related to that objective. Contenc conaists of such tef orniation. 

Unlike the other coapouents of CBRU's — Objectives, Activities, Materials, Measuring 
■Devices — the critical consideration in writing content itetas is selectivity. 
Theoretically, the number of content items which can be written for any topic 
is. infinite. Therefore, careful consideration must be given to the nwmber c--, 
content items which will be written » their f orraat , ' and their scope. 



Following are the general guidelines which should be. considered when writing 
content its 



1. It should be initially uo.ted that che content cotaponstit of CBRU'rv 
is designed prlMrily for uss by the teacha? rather for the 

the individual student, in that, it aer^/es to provide the teacher 
with s general inventory of soae of the basic facts, statistics-, axid 
generalizations related' to the unit topic. Content .acquisition for 
the atudenc, however, should not be vi& a jsre-detej^Bined ^listing of 
facts and concapta-, but should accrue as a result of one's interaction 
with pertinent mav-erials afsd activities. Since content is primarily 
a teacher rasource, each item, shonld be more than a a-ispliatic. ^one^ 
line stateisent which denotes an obvious fact, lather it should be 
a'co^fflprehensivc etatesaent which say include a useful concept, a 
stiJftwlating thought, or a provocative statistic- 

2. 'Content itees shou.ld be written with a. general grade level range in 

aind. If the .unit under consideration is dc.«,igo.ated Grades 4-6, the 
coiaplexity or eophistication of the content iteisi should probably fall, 
within the application and relevance range of ntisdents from Grades 
2-8. This would allow for oKccptional classes at either extreme. 

3. Generally speaking, content items which are writ tan as statements or 
general i2st.iQns seein to be the most useful. There is no specific 
rule which determine.'^ how to wriee the content iteia, but the cost- 
p3exity of the objective will often provide the necessary clues, if, 
for exaaple. an objective ie quite simple., definitive and iiiBit«M;n 
scope (to list the" differences between stimlants and depressants), 
the content item would be si)ailarily limited and rather specific. 

On the- other hand, a complex objective (to evaluate the ef fectiveni-sa 
of Rjcisting drug withdrawal program®) , will accotmodate a wider range 
of content which might Include generalisations as well as specific, 
statements. 
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DESIGNATING ^^ATER IALS AND. ACTXVITIES 

A, Once an objective and rslated conUei t b-^vx: been written, the tneaas — tiht:; 

•«how" whereby one Ig co be :?>:pDSf':ui to thie coui:e-ai:» i^aUSC be d^>tcrffiinf-\ 

This Is accomplished s:hroagh t.he uact of msterifKl/^; Pnd afit:i%'itie£^ . vaiil .:. 
materials an.d ,iictivities .••^ppec-r to . . ou, they differ in 

the sense that accivitiea , are "i^r^^pai teiics^i:^^ while ^K^^cerials are ''9ource3*\ 
...Evea this dif £erenti.^.tloa can be disput^^d ^md the teudeacy rftight be to 
■classify sctivltlea sad mat^^rlals under one luiadlng- For the purpose ox 
deveiopirig Computer Ba^eJ R-es5oi>rcc UniCD, however, act '.vltlesi and ?.naterials 
will bfi clafjslfled ^■?e7aratei^^. The joaaoxia for thL^ separate classification 
are varieid, but preset .■.Ay , xt: i.. sufficient to ixote that by Dei^arating 
tivities and materinl-^,, the -tud^it axid teacher will receive a less coi^^-J.ex 
Comparer Biased R^sout -e Guli:^, v;e3uluing in easslcr interpretation, analy^x^y 
atti. uriiis^atiou. 

B» Gtild&lines for irpecifT" Sc^c^xrlsisi. 

!• Materials include hooka, bookietn, panfphletc, £iudlo-aidJ^ , audio-tiipeji , 
£llm stripB, simul^^ttou gasisa^ and inviti?,d ptirsoas-. etc. The tender»cy " 
to over^.ir.ph£t£5i2^- printed mtcrial to the. exclusiou of a wide variety 
of other viable Bonrc:^B should be avoided » 

2. Materials llisted shetiid be relevs:^t to s^oae segment of the student p^opts- 
lation deslguatsd ±t: the unit- Esetcric treatlsei? and doctoral studies ^ 
for example, -nar be .Included in K-6 unit., and probably not ^.ven 
in a 7-12 unit- At Lhe .dither extresie, a ftim &nt:>xled *'Xhe Fireman is 
Tour Friend", ^^*'.^uld 'probably be. ignored by teacher and student allk^> la 

senior high school . 

3. .XadiscriMnate, Lists- of lac^terialis should he. avoided. If the teacher, 
±3X his pTo£e:sB±0'aal oyia5.5^,, deeB^«& a material tot;aily inef f ective y it 
siiould not be listed. Tjib- fact that a r^aterial did not work for one 
■jiarcicul4ir clarsroom,. bw^iver, aight aot .b-^i a sufflci^snt criterion, for 
yetxclusion., 

4. If the ftettHrlals being cci:- ':ad.ered :ire out of print, dated, difficult to 
obtaia, or difficult to v:iLsit, careful reflection should precede the 
decii^ioa to include: thai:i« 

5. Materials gjhouid be liaced ±ti the following way: 

a» The type of Biaterial — book, chart, filetHtrip, etc, 

b. Citation Bhould be t.alceti frosi the title page aiad jhould include* 

Author, editor, -dr Corporate' N-aise (If joiiat re?>pon3ibility ^ 
please aoce. joint author^ editor, etc*) 



2. Actual title of the macarial. 

3. JEditiou aote (If more than oae editioic\, please note editicn used) 

4. Place of publication^ publisher '5 name, date of publication or 
copyrlglit date 

5. Paging or voiuus^.. ruiiXibf^ring* size - if unusual, illustrativt^ I; — 
fortoation - if important 

6. Series 

7. Cost of the ta&terlal note ii: material is free 

Whenever possible, specify those segment of the roateriai vhich are 
pretineut to the Objective, A ccurplete book L^houid not be recommended 
If only one or two chapters are pertinent- Equally undesirable is the 
listing of isolated sentences or paragraphs which ^ if read in isolation 
•might be meaniaglesi^. or . confusing, 

C. Citations fo:r periodicisls should include?. 

Author^ Title of article (in ^'s^) Title of periodical ^ Volume:: 
number j paBe?^ , month, year. 

D, Citations for non-book materials should include: 

!♦ Author (if none use vender) 
2* Actual title of the ma-teriai 
3.. Vendor 

4* Copyright date (if none use n,d*) 

If possible,: please include this inforiaation: 

5* Charts, maps, pictures slides: number » size^ color or b/v»' 
Films: tfjilliffieters running time, color or b/v 

7, Fllmstripa or FiliaBlideB S Number of f raises ^ color or b/w 

8« Film loops: standax^d or super * color or h/^ 

9. Study prints J flash cards ^ ganies, iBcdels, speclBiens, and 
program learning kits: short statement of what material 
consists oi: 

10. Phonodiscs: number of discs diameter in inches, rjims 

11. Tapes or cassettes t number of reel^^-^ speed in Inchea , per 
second 1, time in minutes 

E» At the end of each material listed.^ at least two or three sentences should 
be included to describe the content of that particulaT- taaterial. 

Two ex^ples of such annotations fallow; 

1. Book. Ruben^ G*H« and Archer, G*A* **Wha?: Is a M^agnet?*^ Chicago^ 

' Bcnef ic Presa» 1961 4S pagest, slim hard-^back, the "Wlmt Iq It?** Series 
$1*50 excellent lay-out > colored pictures and diagrams^ simple ex- 
planations and directions for experiments Includes natural > artifi*- 
cial, temporary^ permanent &ml electro magnets^ picture and vord 
dictionary. Excellent teacher resource. Accot]i>pauylug FilEsatrlp 
available. 
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2. Filmatrips-Record. Listen'' including ''Exploring City Sounds^', 

"Cove Don't: Ssy Moo'' Chicago, Coronet Films Cat, Ko. SI05, Complete 
set $15tQ0. First Filr/istrip 55 frames, 9 minutes. Second Filaii^trip, 
45 fraicss, 11 minutes 12-- inch 33 rpm record American Film Festival 
Award, Best Filnstrip for priiaary grades, trip around farm shows th^ic 
animal sounds usually can't be written v/ith our oXphabet, Trip 
through city develops iisteaing skills by having children guess 
source of th'3 sounds- Full color. 

Guidelines for fonsmlating Activities; 

1» Activities should be v/ithiu the realm of fea^ibllii:y in terms of per- 

forrQance by studeiits, length of time> cost, and ^accessibility of 
materials and facilitlac?- 

2. Activities should be written in Guch n x.?ay that the teacher and studrat 
have e clear uaderstandin^f^ of what is.; to b« acca»--v>iirjhed. An activity 
which states, ^'ItLtexrvlev^ ' a drug addict'*, eight be mean ingle as to a zac^^het , 
or student unless It provides riotne Buppiesasrxtary f.uf crmation conceraing 
possible questions to be asked, experiences to consider and follcv -up 
activities^ 

3. For purposes of clarification^ a basic title GUch as: field trip, debate, 
role play* bulletin board, etc* should precede the actual description of 
the activity T?here appropriate. 

A, Be aware of the virtual endless variety of stimulating instructional 
isctivities which can be fari2rulated by a teacher wluh sufficient ex- 
perience and a fertile imgiaation* Ho s>atter how well formulated 
the instructional objective is, the mean>^ for achieving that objective 
— the activity ~ mat be iuterestiag, exciting, and relevant enough 
to encourage a student to pursue it. 

5. Developing activities involves the consideration of a ^-^ide variety of 
approaches and contexts. Activities involve a variety of possible 
approaches t^yhich should be considered. There r-xnst be activities for 
large groupa, small groxips and individual students* Further, activities 
can be introductory (highly motivational), developniental (directly related 
to the objective)^ or culminating (practicing '>^irhat has been learned) . This 
is not to say that each activity can only fit int' one of these categories. 
Indeed^ in many cases activity can be considered appropriate for an In-^ 
dividual student and Bvmll group as t^teli; or it cm be properly uaed in an 
introductory and developsJiental capacity. The itispartant consideration con- 
cerns the need to include a wide variety of interesting activities which 
will accoBsmodate ail of the approaches rsentioned above. 

6. Whenever poaaible^ Insjtructional activities should: 

a. Allow the atudent sosae decision oiaking aite^^ativejs rather than 
assigning him a specific task. 



b* Place 'Che st^uden*: in axi active rather than a passive role. 

Ce Cause students, to be Involved ia real situations rather than fab- 
ricaced activities which have no valuit or applicability outside of 
the ciassrooK?, 

d. Exasaples of Acti%'ities; 

1. Conduct an ''ant i-Bmaking'' caT>jp-aign in your school using thofse 
media which will be irjiost appropriate for y >ixr purposes . 

2. In cooperation with a ^oodvorking or Bhop ci:>^s&y or fin interested 
cociHunity g7--oupj havc^ th<-i clari^^ provide m:tstB^. boxes or other havens 
fox' birds and mixmr/i^la to ur^e on a p-ortion of the 3f::h.ool property.. 

3. Using the school building and home as ex^^saples , &.4:udents c^n de-- 
scribe tUe things thr^t man hm^ done, no alter the natural envirov\- 
tneat (aif coiiditioaiag » hear:i5ig, lightings cor5.Btrui. tion ^ etc.). 
The list may be expanded to ch^mges bj^^i^ond horii^e an school- 
Student?.? can tiitict to such questloiiB and concernfS such as: 

- Are thaij-e alteratio-as bexieficiaX to hutsan^j? 

- What indirect or iong-^range consequeiices have we cauaed to 
take place? 

- What are some of our plans for the future i^hich require manipu-- 
lation to the envirotimant? 

Can we completely cant^roi our sj.CTironmant? Should we? I^T^>y oic 
Tjhy aot? 

IV. FORIiOL ATIHG MEASURING BEyiGES 

A. One of the most cot>.siBtentiy vjilld. deteralner^ of the quality of a Compu- 
ter Based Resource Unit bass been the '^>cti^tit to which the measuring devicciK 
have been, I) imaginative, 2) varied in terms of appro.<ich and sophistic<i5- ' 
tiosi, and 3) posse-^sed of 55u£flcient criteria for detex^ssiaing how and 
whether the abjective has been achieved. 

B* Guideliaea for Developing Measuring l)evice?iJ 

1. Imagin^ivei Ideally, any list of evaluation devices should include 
all of the possibilities available tc- teachers, loo often and too 
easily^ hot^ever, paper and pencil objecti«/e tests are the only type 
considered* Without disparaging pap^ar and pencil objective tests, it 
se^ms reasonable to assume that 5. x^lde variety of other teating^ 
techalqueia should be a^allahh^ for the <:reative teacher who wishes to 
individualixe instruction. Additionally, s source of varied laoasuring 
devices might aerve to stimulate the Ibbb l^aginas;ive teacher. 

Essays,, rating dcaies, oral quesctioniag, log diaries j, checklists » 
anecdotal records, role playi.ugs original product ions p etc*, are just 
a few of the possible ins^truraents which can be. utllixed to determine 
the extent to which an objective has be^n achieved. 
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Of course J nost: of the above examples are surrogate ataadarde for the •*real''* 
vrorld. The ideal evaluat:.icii device Is one which allovrs the learner to apply 
his ixewly acquired knowledge ar^d/or skill tov/ard the solution of an actual 
problems or the creation of a useful product. For example, the best way to 
evaluate a ^ftudeut^o ability to mi^ki^ a. high quality coffee table is fo have 
hi-gs iuake a coffee table and atte.Ktpt to sail it. Or, aa obieccive which re-* 
quires that a student coT)ce?:n hiiEityelf with techniques for influencing legis- 
latioa on a local levels covxld be ultimately co^el^Kled by ho.ving chf^ student 
or fiitud^iuts device and iifiplemeat a plan iior propoeing a tovn hiv^ 

Scrste subject areas and none objectives n.ar.urally ieiKl thenjselves bett:c.r to 
this coucept o£ evaluation th^^n. otheriii. Ajdditionv^Jily =, such evaluative de- 
vices are ott^u difficult to con.^ider la tercets of tirae and coKiplexir.y r But 
it ie this coucept of: evaluation which f^hould he carefully considered aad, 
whenever temlbl^^ utilized j along '^^^ith sotc of the more co^on for.ms of 
testing. 

Varied: A description of a s^-aried approach ifould Include some of the ele-- 
mentG of Item #i. Additionally* however;, fi varied i^pproach iiapliesj that 
one particular objective raay be am^snabl^ to a variety of evaluative i>3ch--' 
rsiques, rathar than sisiply one- 

Further, the achievement of a single objective can be measured at various 
levels of sophistication- Although two stud^tuts may be conccirned with 
the same objectivej; their individual iateliectusi aptitudes may var^/ gre^^tlyo. 
V?heaever posg^.ibie^ therefore, evaluation devices t«?hich coincide with a 
variety of aptitudes should be considered, 

AchiayeTOnt Critt^^ri a : It ±b not tare that /m activity can be interchaiii^ed 
with a ?i3^aasuring device. To '^give an oral respcrt to the clasi? discussing 
some, of the charkcteristlcs exhibited by a drug, attict/'^ might serve equs^lly 
well an iictlvit'y or a KfteMurirag device. It would be better measuring 
device howe/^^er, It the unit writer- wuld include — miong other thingc^ 
the followiugi ."This reporc should include at le«^tst one psychological j 
sociological, and phyaiologlcal characteristic/' 

Wlien wrltii^g a jaeasuring dsvice which includes jiioin© achle^retnent criteria ^ 
the queertioiDc o£ specificity is iiaportant. To what extent should a unit 
writer literally ^'utVat out*^ the complete evalu^itlon device ^ question, by 
question? 0£t^n this: type of sf?ecificity i.B ir^ipractical mxtiece^sBikTy ^ iu%d 
difficult to achieve u The unit writer iKnist,^ therefore, search out the 
**happy medium** betv/een ua£jaj5uriiig devices which ^re bo vague that they probabl 
provide nothing of value to the cls^ssroom teacher y and those which are so 
specific atid detailed that they are istpractical for ubb in a C&BJ In ter^s 
of length. 

One approach is to specify the type of e^/aiustion device to be used; give 
adequate direction for its adMnistr^^tioa; and give several illuatrative 
examples of the iteass to be used- 
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Often standard exarn^ are available which are excellent measuring 
devlcear In these cases, the uuit writer should briefly explain 
the purpose of the estam and noto its isource* 

At this point in the progras?? of CBHU's, r.here U no doubt that Che 
foriBiilatioa of Hseaningful, imaginative, r^^ levant v varied and realt*it 
evaluation devices is the most fonr/ - • .riT^Ax^ge for unit writer.'^ 

-S EQUENCE FOR PREPARATION OF COM PONENTS T 

Although these guidelines described the prepay a\ content, materials » 

activities, and measuring devices in that ordtvc, the sequence in which the 
components should be developed is not necessarily the same. Indeed, exper-- 
ience has shown that once objectives have been f onuulated , the developniental 
sequence of the remaining coiaponents have varied depending upon the particu- 
lar group involvad. . 



GUIDELINES FOR CODING COMPONENTS TO OBJECTIVES 

The Objectives specified in a unit of instruction are achieved, in part:, by 
the effective utilization of subject matter (Content), Activities, and Mate.rla.L9 
and the use of Measuring Devices to assess that ^achievement c The computer can 
&saidt the teacher in organia^ing these components and increase hie^ accuracy and 
efficiency, in decision-sjakiug. By sorting data on the basis or desired learning 
outcomes and instructional variables , the coniputer can provide the teacher with 
suggestions which are of optimal utility for his particular class. This ifii. 
accomplished through the coding process described here. 

Each Objective » Content Item, Activity, Material and Measuring Device developed 
for a CBRU must have a unique identification number* That i^t Objectives are 
numbered consecutively from I^ Content Items are consecutively numbered frora 1, 
and so forth for Activities , Mi^terlaI8 -and Measuring Devices. These unique 
numbers are the data "rer?d'' by the computer, thus omissions or dupiicationa will 
result in no output or even verse inaccurate output* 

Each statement (except Objectives) must be coded twice; once to Objectives 
and, once to Variables {Objectives are not coded to Objectives). Following are 
the directions for this eaisential process^. 



Procedures for filling iu coding forms (see Appmdix 1) 

1* Write la the ,tltiji of the Unit. 

2. Write in thfj nurgbar of Ch^s UniJ:. 

3, Note thi3i category Content. Activitlt*^ t, Materially v Measuring Devices 
and write it in below the word ''Category'*. 

4, Place a circle around the word ''Objectives'* to indlci^te that items 
on this form arei being coded to "ObJcctive8'* * 

5. Refer to the "Variables*' sheet which ia appropriate to the c*i;tegory 
you are coding* 

6. Study the particular category statement and detemln« which variables 
are appropriate for the particulsir statei^ent^ 

7, Note the number of the variables* 
Ex: (refer to sample coding, form) 

Activity number 1 is apparently reiiated to variable© number 9^ 13., 
41» 6S» 258* Activity number 4 in coded to a large number of 

variable!^; therefore the variables vere continued on the next line* 

8, Study the particular statement ^nd determine to which Objectives 
It ia related* 

9. Write in the rmiaber of each Objective to which the atatement is 
related • 

10. Begin coding the next statement on the next empty line. 
SOTE: 

Coding of Specific Content Xtem^ Activities » etc, ^ to mora th&n 
15 to 20Z of the Objectives of a given unit can result in excessive 
repetition in the guide received by a classroom teacher* 



GUIDELINES FOR CODING COMPQ^m'£S TO VARtABL;i:S 

In prepari.ng Instructional iriaterlai for computer retrieval, i»e., Compute;: 
Based Resource UnitSy it is necessary to Indicate those student or in«tructioa^j.! 
characteristics which are mc»8t: closely related to efiich Objective, Content Iceni, 
Activity, Material and Measuring De\rlce. That is* given a list of instructioaal 
Activities, a coder must determine which ''^intereat'* areas, or "Instructional" 
groupings" 5 or 'Wnnal age^", for example, are most clo&^-Jr related each 
Activity. This coding,, ther^if ore , Qca've.v^. as 'a screcu by limiting thsi nuKjber 
of suggestions a student will receive, thii» limitatiou ueing bathed upon those 
unique characteristics of each student* 

Without this coding procedure- every BKudaiit ';^ou.ld receive all Accivitie:^^ and 
all Materials ralsted to a pa?:ticu},ar Objective.* IMder such circui^astances thore 
would be no indivldu3ii;25Etion of instruction arrd there would he no need to -;C.ili^e 
a computer 

The coder therefore j» has tha extremely vital responsibility for carefully 
analysing each Objective, Content ltan\^ Activity ^ Hateriai and Measuring Device 
and then coding each item to its appr^opriate characteristics (variables). 

This operation i© both mechanical and intellectual - sr^^chartical in the scin&e that 
the coder must follow a procedure which involves tba lijsting of numbers on coding 
sheets; intellcictual in the sense that, the coder xmi&t make intelligent j prof e<jaional 
decisions concerning the relationshipa between Indiv^idu&l student characteristics and 
Activities, Measuring Devices^ etc. This op<aration is so critical that deapite the 
high caliber of isateriai winich has been written for variouB Units ^ less than high 
quality Computer Based Resource Guldee have bean generated because of some question- 
able coding procedures. 

In strict operational term©-, coders mus*u adhere to th' following procedures: 

1. Given a list of instructional Activities* for exaniple, related to a particu- 
lar Unit, the coder -* using a codiag sheet (Appendix. #1) - will first iudi-- 
cate the Unit title, and the Unit nuimber in the appropriate place. 

2. The coder will then indicate that he i-s coding **Activities*^ to variables by 
writing this term below the heading CATEGORY* 

3* Each **Activity" for a given Unit has been aBBtgned a, number. The coder will 
note this number on his coding sheet in the left hand coluum and then proceed 
to indicate the numbers of variables^ which are related to that particular 
•^Activity''. 
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4. Since each of the coiaponents - Objectives » Content Iteass ^ Activities y 

Materials, Kessuring Devices, - is distinctive in t^rms of its applicatioii 
to a teaching-^lesmiag process, the variables to which It will be coood. 
will differ in soise reopectSa that ±s^ whilcL a Material such as a book 
can be coded to reading level* It would btis virtually impossible to code 
a Content Iteia to a reading level, and it vouid be educationally meaning- 
leas as wll. The coder, therefore, will address himelf to a different 
list of variables for each of the componentfu (See /ippetidix #2) 



Codiug Gompoaent a To {ariablea 
Frocedu rea f or f i llliGi.jg In codiug f 

i« Write in the title of the unit* 
Write in the number of th«2 unit. 

3, Note the category Objectives^ Content, Actlviti«a, HateriaiSp Measuri>).g 
Devices 5 and x^rltr: it in below the word "Category" • (NOTE: only one 

"Category" can appear on any single page,) 

4. Place & circle around the wrd "Variables" to indicate that items on thiw 
form are being coded to "variables"* 

5* la the '"Category" column, write In the Idctntif ication number of the state- 
m&tit you will be coding* 

6. Determi.ning the catagcries to which this item will bo coded by referring 
to Appendix 2. 

7* Refer to the "'Variables" sheet vhich is appropririce for the type of itm 
you are coding* 

8. Study the particular statement and deterssine to which variables it is 
related- 

9. Write in all the variable uaiabers appropriate to t:hat ntatevxent uaing laore 
than one line if necessary* (MGTE: where an Item is coded to a range of 
variables, e.g« Mental Age 203 to 207, ^in arrov m^y be used to designate 
the range • ) 

10. Begin coding the next statement on the next eiepty line. 
VARIABLES CATEGORIES 

1* Student Interests (Muaber 1 on Appendix 3): Tliere are mtore than thirty student 

interests to which the components 0b.7ecti.ves „ Content Items, Activities ^ Materials 
and Measuring Devices - can be coded* Most of them are quite specific while others 



are vague and amy be subject to mieiritcrprefcation. This condition exists since 
we are presently at the st&ge where experimentation %rith definitive tenainology 
£oT student interests ic stiil being ^^alyzed. 

For the coder, this mean?3 that ascertaining which s tudent ji:aterests apply to 
certain coTsponenta i& not a simple ^Ves or no" proceiss* I.^r exaraplej an Activity 
which states^ "From the radio and teleirlslon prograisia Hated in the daily paper, 
aake a list of the different types of entertainsaeut and Informational services 
offered", cau conceivably be. coded to t:he foiloving b tuden t intersQ t s : sports/ 
recreation, conmnnication, psychology, education, sociology/ faitdly living, 
performing arts. Rationale for each orf these student Int^reatg can be logically 
e3q>llcated even though there will probably never be 100% agreement among a group 
of teachers. Since this coding procedure is intellectually de>Banding> the fol- 
lowing guidelines may be helpful ; 

a. Hopefully, any component should be coded to more than one student interes t; 
the median seems to bo five or although certain activities which sir& 
quite cotaprehensive in nature have bi^en coded to mny more. 

b. The decision, as to whether a particular student i ntereat should be coded to 
a stateKient should be based upon the coder^^ beat intuitive and Intellectual 
judgment. In other words ^ the coder will a<?k^ "Would & student who is inter- 
ested in anthropology profit from this particular Activity (or Content Item, 
or Materiisl, or Measuring Device?) If the answer is yes, then anthropology 
should be coded to the Activity* If the i^nswer is "51% yes as opposed to 

' 4S% no"» the item should still be coded. Moat decisiono will enter into 
this "grey area" and then on^^s best judgment sausfc prevail* 

Sex (4): Some st^iteimentfi (i.e., Activities* Materials) may be tttore appropriate for 
one sex than another (our apologies to taembers of the wmer'^s liberation moveixient ) . 
If this is indeed the case, xaake the distinction by indicating only one variable in 
this category. If the statexaent has equal validity for both sexes > include both 
variable nunibera- 

Developmental Taaks (5): Developmental Tasks are somewhat: chronological in nature • 
That is, developmental tasks in the 70* & are more related to elementary school 
children vhereaa the high 80 *a and 90 *s items deal more so with high school students. 
The purpose of including this catagory of ^^arlables to identify Activities and 
Materials vhich not only facilitate achievement of objectives related to the Unit 
topic but are also helpful in developing thes^i critical skills* Designate all 
Developmental Tasks vhich are appropriate for aach stateiaent even if the range 
spans both eieaaentary and secondary classifications. If none apply* ignore the 
entire catagory. 



Major Social Fuocxloag ?^ (6) : These vvxtahlns represent dnoee societal conditions in 
which all irsdivimsiiLB ^mst p(^rtlcipate at sovaetilRJc ixi ttelr lives. Many concepcs 
(Content I teM^j iika:±^C±^a. Mo^eriiils) cle^^riy iriill lata one or more of these cata-- 
gories. By indicaitlxp ai^ ^itm.Tj* variables to vmich a titatement is related, the compu- 
ter will be able to generate ^^^gealions related to only tanse concerns identified 
by a teacher/user. 

Reeding Level (7) i tha assiE^ that Chronological arid Meatai iige are coded in 
ranges of n^x^^xB .•rristiaer thani by desigx^stiag oniirs dit^tlnct number* reading level is 
mre appropriataiy coded in term of a rr-nge of grade levels rather than one. De- 
tengiaation of raa^tn ^ ..IsstoI la be;st accomplish^sd through the tie© of a reading formula 
for determining grsde level. Haxry such £or^;tlas ara available., Sosae are quite easy 
to apply ^^^hile others involve detailed aualytsis of eight or ten excerpts froia the 
material. Sos^ pubiisheM indicate the reading level of their books and others will 
note ranges such as junior high, senior high^ etc. Hopefully > where possible, coders 
v?ill attesspt to apply sosae objective criteria in detemininJ? grade level other than 
©itstpiy eEtiffiating* 

Instructional Activity (8) s Thi© c^^tegory serves to describe all Activities in a 
CoBiputer Based Seaource Unitr Often an Activity ssust be described by more than one 
variable* For i^xample. - "^Xhe studez^t will constriAct a mp of the United State© out 
of construction paper. The variety of gxiographic regions (deserts j laountainsj, forests; 
shoKild be labelled by picture jsoz^tcard^- The Bttid^nt c^n explain to his clasaiaaterr , 
the various climates indigenous to each region'* could be 'ioded as verbal, speaking, 
const rue ting /creating, mid student led discuasion^ (NOTE: i^lon-«verbal (124) indicates 
that the use of language its not necessary for completirjig a specific Activity ♦) 

Suggested Approach (9) : An Activity may be ^appropriate to more than one variable in 
this catagory* An activity described &b extra-*curricuiar (142) indicatea that the 
student vlll be utilising resources and folioving strategies not typically associated 
with the classroom environment. 



8^ Ob ^ ^ective Types (10): The vsLVinhlm in thiu category depigo-ate the relative ^anldi;.- 
tlcation of a specific Objective described by Blootn and Krathvohl.^ A discussion 
of this ciasaiflcatlcn fichesie waLd be too lai>gthy for tliis docusi^at; therefaxrev the 
citation noted i&, reco^euded* Experience in developiti?^ €olr^puter Eased Resource Units 
has showtt that epi^citying objeci;ive?:? at the lov?er levcils of the taxonomy haa rer^uited 
ia severe restrictious on variability of apprcv^chefi ia achieving those Objectives, 

9. Matarial_Bc£cri£tot (li) r Th?^. coiJabinatiou of variables this category should be 
s^uf flcient for de/scj:lhiag almat r;ny lnstrir,ctiojcial t^ate^riai* More specific terain-- 
ology 13 not u&^:^d alacc^ it most nataraily would be the:«e characteristics' of a material 
that would cause a tu*.acher to va^lv^ jj^lecticms for cl-r^iBK-room use imd a. list of t^pecific 
in65tructionaI t^atetialB ±b -virtually infinite* 

10,. inBtzMcilonal Grcup.itii (13) : The mjor cousideretlon for coding aa Activity to rari- 
able® in this catagory is to select the one deeignatlcn ^hich wuld provide the uo&t 
effective eavlronmat for learning. Bestiguating more than one mode of learnittg on a 
frequent basis rcisults in a great deal of re^petltion for the teacher /user c 

11. Svaluation .Devlceg (14) ^ Ganerelly^ most Evaluation Devices t^iil be adequ.ately de- 
sicribed by am or laore of the v^^riables Itateii In tbia cstagory* Detailed e^plalna- 
tlonB of each v&tt&hlc. is not possible in this doc\xE^MUt; hot^everj, auch has been, 
^xittea other ^ourcea to further clarify these d^ecripti03^.s. The Unit writer 
Slight also use thin liBtiug m a ^jource of ides^; for writisig a variety of Evaluation 
Devices for specified Objectives. 

1?- Heutal A^e (15) and .ChrQuc4qg,ic^d_Aga^ la ta^^ny respect. the conaideratiou of 

Mental Age and Chronological Age mat occur ^iiuultaneou!=ily. If a co?3poaent seenjs to 

he apropos for a 6th grader of average intelligence then a Mental Age of 11 and e _ 

Chrouoiogieal Age of II could be aoted. 

For purpa^ses of couvenlenc^^ necessary r^>.f lection, heswv^rj, these two cata-* 

gories vill usually be considered separately. Folio^^.ng are guidelines for cousidering 

the codiiis comj^onents to Meatal Age as^d Chronological Age; 

a. The coding for Mental Age and Chronological Age always involves a range of 
variables. Taat is, it is probably i??^poas?ible to devioe an activity or nm- 
terial which wuid be apropojs for only one Mental Age and one Chronological Age. 

^Bloora, Benjamin, et* ale, 'Uxonom of Education Objectives , David McKay Co., Hew York* 



b. It would ae.em easier to cotsmence with Mental AgG> starting with the lowesc 
poasibici Iev%3l for the category* llie coder 'Mght his^elf What is the 
lowest Hiatal Age tfhcre a pa.i.ticular coffij>qQent ia iatellecfcually cda prfehen - 
slble to tha otudent:?*^ In other t^ords/what ia tht^ iovcsc Mental Age where 
this concept J activity or materia*! can be und^irstood or undertaken. The 
eaotfe question caunot be asked for deter^iiining the highest Mental Age 8in.ce 
it follows that rmy Hantal Agt^ above th?* loweat t^duIcI be appropriate. Tha 
upper liEiit of the Mental Age range de^ign^itioa sh uld be determined by tho. 
level at which the stateiaeat \wiild appear to be too crite^ aimpic or tp.sf- 
fective. 

c* Coding to Chronological Age should begin with a cousideration of a nts\t.mi^t 
in terms of its Bcclal appropri^iteiiegs* There -f^iight he an item which in 
intellectually compiTehensibie to a etudeut with a Mencsi Age d£ 6 years,. This 
saise item might not be socially or psychologically detjirable for a stu^iect 
with a Chronological Age of 11« Therefore 5 this itein xaight b«i coded to Her^taL 
A^e taugintg from 6 to 12,. ar^d the Chronological Age might range from age 6 or 
7 to 10* Occasionally soise coders find it convmlent to convert Ment^i I Age 
and Chronological Age to grade level desigaatiau^ 

Another approach I0 to couaidcir the Chronological Age of cofflpoaant in term of 
its social appropriateness and then consider the loQ. of the studerit* This will 
then provide clues fcr deterKsimlng Mental Age* For exassptep 0 mterial which seems 
to be apropos for m average "6th grader would imply a Chronological Aga of 11, I£ 
the coder concludes that a 6th grader %d,th mx I.Q* of 80 would also find this B^terlal 
appropriate, he caii than designate a Mentsl Age of approKiTfiately 8 or 9* The coder 
can then consider an average 5th grader, md go on. 



13. Physical H audicaps (17) : Thl© category of variables- should be considered in the fol- 
lowing contexts "W^lll & student vith this handicap h^nrdit from this Activity ^ Material, 
or Measuring Device?** Since many instructional Esaterials are available in braille or 
some other specialiKed vehicle, the Unit writer should search out auch inforTSiatioa and 
make sure that the infomiation la included in the Material annotation and cod^id appro- 
priately • 



. 14* Learning Environm ent {ZO)j This category Is self-explanatory • More th-an one der-^lgnation 
can be used to describe an Activity t-rhich utlii2;ei5 more than one environiaent* NOTBt 
Since field trip Activities should also include follo^*-up classrooja activities^ they 
should be coded to both classrooia (258) and outdoors (259)* 
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CATEGORY 
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VARIABLES 
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APPENDIX 2 



• Appropriate Categories 
For 

Coding Components 



/appropriate categories for coding COMPOHEIiTS 



03JECTIVES should be coded to the following variables categories: 
■ > Student Xnteresta 10. Objectives 

* Se^^ 15, Mental Age 

5» Oev^slopc^^^ntal Tasks 16. Chronological Age 

6, Hajor Suclal Functions 

COHTE jjT fijhould be coded to the following variables categories; 

i- Student Interests 6. Major Social Punctiona 

^- SC2C 15. H-ntal Age 

5. Develcpi$<*rr.r.*il Tmlc^ 

ACITVITIES should be coded to the followlag variables cat^^sgories : 

1. Student Xnterastii 9* Suggestesd Approach 

^'^^ 13* Xuetructional Grouping (one only 

5. navelapji^e^tal Xaska ^be^ever possible) 

6. Major Social Funccicns ^'*^* Mental Age 

7. Reading La-^el (if appropriate) ' Chronciogical Age 

8. Instructional Activity Physical Handicaps 

20. Learning Environment 

M^iTEuIiyLS. ahoald be coded to the following variables categories: 

.1. Student Intere^^ts 11. Material Description 

^ • 15. Ifent&l Age 

Devaiopstental Tasks 16 ♦ Chronological Age 

•A. ilijcr .9^/clal Functions 17* Physi :;ffil Handicaps 
:\ Ee^.ding Le^val (if appropriate) 

I'lSASURING DEVIGSS should be coded to the following Vfisriablea categories: 

1* Student: Interests 14* Kvaluatior Devices 

Sex 15. Mental Age 

5- Develop5r4aat£^l Tsaks Chronological Age 

5,. Miijor Soiiai Functions 17 • Physical Handicaps 

?• Reading Lavel (if appropriate) 20^ Learning Environiflent 

.3* Instructional Grouping (one only 
whenever possible) 
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IKSTRUCl'IONAI. VARIABLES 



i. STOSEHT IHTHF.ESYS 





•* 

I* 


Agriculture 


1/ » 


rntlosopny/ atsnics 




•J 




i o 

io. 


Physics 




J 1 






Pel It Ic al Sc ienc e / Law 




L 

H a 


i J 1 o gr a J v , iY / /lii t a D i o gr ap ay 




P33/choiogy 




c 

I> » 






Religion 






if* f T M » / A I't 1 ft ■iJ' 




EconojGiiics 




7, 


Business 


23. 


EduCcitioil 




8. 


- Ch&sni stry 




Eag ineer iag /Technology 




o 






bxctxort/riychoiogy 




10. 


Earth Scierice/G''>ography 


26, 


Sociology /Family Living 




11. 


Fine Arts/Grafts 


27. 


Sports/Recreation 




12. 




28. 


Transportation 




13. 


Fo Iklor a / C-:i 2 1 cms 


29. 


Performing Arts 




14. 


History 


30. 


I-^sidicine/Healtb 




15. 


Home: Econotnics 


31. 


Adventure 




16. 


Mathematics 


32. 


Poetry 








33. 


Crafitive Writing 


4. 


SEX 










72. 


Male 


73. 


Fesa^le 


5. 


DEVELOm^KTAL TASKS 








A. 


Middle Childhood 








74. 


Learning Physical Skllle Necessary 


fox" Ordinary Games 




75. 


BtJilding ts'^holesio^.e Attitud^ss Tot^ard 




as a Growing Organise 




76. 


Learrai'ig to G^»t Along ¥it:h Age-Hat^ 


s 





77. Learning An Appropriate Masculine or F*:*minine Social Role 

78. Developing Fundaizseiital Skills in Readings Writings and Calculating 

79. rmveioping Concepts Necessary for Everyday Living 

80. Developing Conscience ^ Morality, and System of Values 
*81. Achievlnf^^ Personal Independence 

32X T^eveloplng Attitudes Toward Social Groups and Institutions 
B. Adolescent 

83. Accepting Nev^ and More Mature Relations With Age-Mates of Both Sexes 

84* Accept irsg One^s Phy^-ique (Male and Feriale Role) 

85. Achieving Emotional Independence from Parents and Other Adults 

86, Achieving AfistxrAnccs^ of Economic Independence 
87 « Selecting and Preparing for an Occupation 

88. Developing Intellccttml Skills and Concepts Necessary ror Civic Competence 

89. Desiring and Achieving Socially Responsible Behavior 

90. Preparing for Marriage ^nd. Family Lif^^ 

91. Acqtiiring a Set of Values and Ethical System as a Guide to Behavior 
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t. MAJOR SOCXM. FraCTION 

98. Coopatrating 

99* Leisure 

100* Earning a Living 

101. Educating 

102. Splr tual/Horal 



?>^^I>II-^g LEVEL C!?ELATIVE TO GMLE LEVSL) 



103. 


Hon~Reader 


112. 


5 


1G4. 


Pre-Priaior 


113, 


6 


105. 


■prisnor 


lU. 


7 


106. 


1 


115. 


8 


107. 


1.5 


116, 


9 


lOS. 


2 


117. 


10 


109. 


2.5 


118. 


11 


110. 


3 


119. 


12 


Ill . 


4 


120. 


Above 



92 . Gov^ernln^ 

93 . CotEsetmieat Ing 

94. Transport ing 
95* Producing 

96. Consuming and Conservinj^ 

97 . H(Cit*itage 



IHSTRUGTIOHAl. ACTIVITY 

121. Teacher Activity 

122. DrataatiMtion 

123. Verbal 

124. Noii-Verbal 

125. Problm Solving 

126. Readings 

127. Field Trip*? 

128. t^itinf^ 

129. Listening 



130. Speakir.^ 

131 . Consitructing/Creating 

132. Laboratory 

133. Drill Practice 

134. Physical/Tactile 

135. Lecture 

136. Teacher Led Discussion 
137 » Student Led Diacugsion 
138. Recitation 



9> SUGGBSTBK AIWOACH 

139. Introductory Activity 141. Culminating Activity 

140, Developracntal Activity 142* Sxtra-^Curricular 



10. OBJECTIVE TTIPES 



143. 


Knowledge 


145. 


Receiving 


144. 


Comprehension 


150. 


Responding 


145. 


Application 


151. 


Valuing 


146. 


Analysis 


152. 


Organization 


147. 


SyntttesiB 


153. 


Characterisation by a Value 


148. 


■.Bvaluafcioa ' ■ 


154. 


Psychcniotor 
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\1. MATERIAL Dl"CRX?TOR 



155. Aadlo 

156. Visual 

157. Mdio-^ : sua! 

158. V^rbsl 

159 • Nor.-Ver*M?,l 



160. Printed 

161* Programmed Instruction 

162. 3-D Material/Laboratory 

163. Resource/Places/People 
173. Bull itin Board Materials 



182. Individual Activity 

183. Smsll Group -ctivlty 



184. Large Group Activity 



';WAI..MTION DEVICES 

185. Standardized Test 
187. Paper /Pencil Objective 
189. Checklist 



186* Paper /Pencil Esaay 
188. Kiting Scale 
190 • Log /Diary 



mmAL AGE 





.5 


206. 


9.0 


195. 


1.0 


207. 


10.0 


196. 


1.5 


208. 


11.0 


197. 


2.0 


209. 


12.0 


198. 


2.5 


210. 


13.0 


199. 


3.0 


211. 


14.0 


200. 


3.5 


212. 


15.0 


201. 


4.0 


213. 


16.0 


202. 


5.0 


214. 


17.0 


203. 


6.0 


215, 


18.0 




7.0 


216. 


19.0 


205. 


8.0 


217. 


20.0 




218. 


Above 20.0 


CHRONOLCSIC/J. AGE 






219. 


0.5 


231. 


10.0 


220. 


1.0 


232. 


11.0 


221. 


1.5 


233. 


12.0 


222. 


2.0 


234. 


13.0 


223. 


2.5 


235. 


14.0 


224. 


3.0 


236. 


15.0 


225. 


4.0 


237. 


16.0 


226. 


5.0 


238. 


17.0 


227. 


6.0 


239. 


18.0 


228. 


7.0 


240. 


19.0 


229. 


8.0 


241. 


20.0 


230. 


9.0 


242. 


21.0 
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17 • PITySICAL IIANPICAPS 

243. Blind 

244, Parttfilly Sighted 
245* Deaf 

20, LEARNING EWVIRONMENT 

258* Classroom 

259. Outdoors 

260, Gytanasiuttt 



2A6. Hard of Hearing 

247. Gross Motor Disability 

248. Fine Motor Disability 
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UNIT TI TL E O m ftl O n / C Q "Tt Of\ 

miTt NUMER O / 7 



CATEGORY 

/lc-fvv<+«es 


OBJECTIVES (^SiABLeT;) 








«2 3 










73 


7 


7? 











jol 


/// — 










/3 7 


1 
























































7/ 
















ISO 


131 


(54 




141 






^ Jits' 
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General Overview 



27. To compare the Metric and English systems. 



144. To analyze inequalities, equalities and "betweeness" among differing measures. 



4. 


To 


5. 


To 


6. 


To 


7. 


To 


13. 


To 


14. 


To 


27. 


To 


100. 


To 


102. 


To 


144. 


To 


Linear I 


1. 


To 


2. 


To 


3. 


To 




in 


9. 


To 


10. 


To 


11. 


To 


15. 


To 


16. 


To 




Sti 


17. 


To 




of 


30. 


To 


32. 


To 


33. 


To 



30. To identify differences in area through comparisons of various figures. 

To define the terms used ii: the measurement of area. 
33, To extend the principle of ai?.a measurement of odd shaped figures. 
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34. To derive independently a formula for determining itjxea. 

35. To recognize common plane figures. 

37. To measure area of various plane figures in standard units. 

41. To derive square measure from linear measure. 

86. To develop an original unit for angular measurement. 

88. To trace the development which led to units of angirlar measurement based on 
the circle. 

90. To measure angles using a protractor. 

91. To use a compass in measuring circles. 

95. To demonstrate angular measurement through compari:s:on . 

93. To measure distances on maps through scale drawlings« 

101. To use a scale to develop further understanding of Xength, 

Non-Linear Measurement 



45. 


To 


demonstrate the comt^pt of volume through compaz^isons of varioxis objects. 


46. 


To 


recognize common soiid figures. 


47. 


To 


use the cube as a imit for volume. 


50. 


To 


derive a formula foiis: determining volume. 


51. 


To 


state the accepted formula for determining: 'vdSiiiiiie. 


52. 


To 


measure volume of v?arious solid figures. 


55. 


To 


list the units of dry measure :in standard units. 


56, 


To 


analyze the uses of liquid measure and dry measure to measure capacity. 


57. 


To 


list the units of liquid measure in standard units. 


58. 


To 
in 


compare the relationship between dry weight and liquid weight measurement 
standard units. 


64. 


To 


outline the historical origin of • the balance and weights system. 
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65, To list the uses of the terms ^'avoirdupois '^apothecary /' and "troy". 
80, To define latitude and longitude. 

Measuring Time 

68. To outline the historical measurement of time. 

70, To list the standard units used to measure time, 

71, To define the units of time in an astronomical sense. 

72, To: comparer various units of time. 

74. To compare rthe development of various feypes of calendars. 

75. To traceiithe derivation of names of the days of the week. 

76. To compaxe various types of clocks. 

77. To list the time zones used^ in the Unated States. 

78. To define the term time zone. 

:Measuriug Heass::: 

108. To read trfhe Fahrenheit scale. 

109,. To read tke Centigrade (celsius) scale. 

110. To read rthe Kelvin (absolute) scale. 

112. To develop an original scale to measure heat. 

113. To describe the relationship between the Centigrade and Fahrenheit scales . 

114. To describe the relationship between Fahrenheit, Centigrade, Kelvin scales. 

The Metric System 

23. To accurately use the meter stick in measuring various objects. 

24. To estimate the linear dimensions of common objects, using the metric unit of 
measure. 
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25. To determine the parimeter of various plane figures in raerric units of measure. 

26. To determine circumference of various plane figures ita metric units of measure. 

27. To compare the Metric and English systems. 

28. To determine the parimeter of vair±ous, plane figures ini b^tiii :St:andard and 
Metric: Units. 

29. To detiarmine circumference of various plane figures in botit:;. the Standard 
and Metric Units. 

38* To measure area of various plane- fxgirres in metric units- 

39. To measure area of various plane figures in both metric si^andard amits. 

^42. To derive square measure from llnparr imeasures in the MetriLc: .S^ystem, 

.53. Ed measure volume of v:srious :^solxd SE^ures in metrJr:: .utrxts:., 

:54. -To measure volume of various soMd^ Sftgures in both: mat ric: :and is,tandar.d units. 

:59. To list the units of dry measure in;nnEtric units. 

(60. To list the units of liquid measure Min metric units. 

c61. To compare the relationship between .dxy weight and IHr^ rg^t measurement in 

metric units . 

Miscellaneous 

IL27. To name the units of force. 

]E2.9. To explain the range of a decibel unit:. 

Jt30. To measure sound. 

1137. To measure electricity. 

138. To list the terms used in nautical measure. 

139. To trace the origin of nautical measurement. 

140. To compare nautical units of measure with statute units of measure. 
142. To analyze the relationship between light years and miles. 

148. To define clothing sizes in terms of measurement. 
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DnjFr:TT\/rs 

T\\if nnr^v^"^ 

Ki^]CVJLED CC 

2. To outlino tlic hintoricol oriQin of linoar rr.oasurcrriont • 

4. To dcrino moaGuromcQlL as approxirriotion. 

5. To list tho Gtunciard ojnits of mocicurc, 

10. To doGcribo'tho instraumcnts used in linear mGasurarnGnt * 

15. To nr*~.c tho dimonoions of vcriouG plane figures^ 

19. To trace the historicol davolopmcnt of ths rnntric Gystem. 

20. To list the unite of the fDotric cyetem in length. 

21. To list the units of the metric system in capacity. 

22. To list tho units of tho motric system in weight. 

31. To outline tho historical origin of area. 

32. To define tho tcrmi:i used in the' measurement of area. 

35. To rccogni?.o common plane figurrcs. 

36. To' identify the more accepted formula for dofcormining area. 

44. To list the standard units of cubic measurcmBnt in linear system-- 

46. To recognize common, solid figures. 

51 • To state the accepted formula for determining volume- 

55* To list the units of dry measure in standard units- 
.56. To arialyzG the uses of liquid measure and dry measure to msasuro .i:^,^^:::^^/^ 
57- To list the units of liquid , measure in standard units- 
59. To list the units of dry measure in motric units- 
60- To list the units of liquid mpasure in motric units- 

64- To outline the historical origin of tho balance and weights system*^ 

65- To list tho unes of the terms "avoirdupois," "apothecary," and "troy-" 
58. To outline the historical measurement of time. 

70- To list the standard units used to maasuro time. 

71. To define the units of :ti-mo in an astronomical sense. 

75. To trace the derivation of names of the days of the week. 

77. To list the time zones used in the U.S. 

78. To define the term time zone. 
80- To define latitude and longitude. 

68. To trace the dovclopmont which led to units of angulai^' measurement baneid on 
the circle^ 

^33. To name common geometric angles. 



95. To ilct tho unit-:; of LUf!* currortcy. 

97* To Qull.inc the, hici'-oricnl orir]in of tho U.S. rr.onctnry oyctcrn, 

1l3u- To dcfina the torm rotia p.c'it is rcintod to tho idcn of ccalo clraviing. 

103. To trnco the hiotoricnl cicvnlopincn t of thorrriornotcr Gcaias- 

104. To dofino tho tar;:i tomporaturo a moacuro of hoat. 
105* To oxploin tho ucog of uoriouG kindo of thorrrfOrnotcrs* 
107. To doncribo tho partii of n 'qItjSg thorrr.ofr.otor. 

100* 'To rend tho Fahircnhoit ccaio- 

109. To rood the Contigrodc (coloius) gcoIq* 

110. To read tho Kelvin (obooluto) ccale. 
111* To dGfinD tho torm absolute zero. 

119. To dofino the calorie "os a unit of heat. . 

120. To dofino tho British Thormal Unit. 

122. To tracD the historical origins of units of force. 

123. To trace tho historical origins of units of work. 

124. To traco tho historical origins of units of powar- 
• • 125* To nanr.G tho units of work. 

125. To namo the units of power. 
127. To namo tho units of force. 

12B. To list tho torms wsod in sound moasurefnent . 

129. To explain tho range of a decibol unit. 

131* . To list tho torms usod in moasuroniBnt of light. 

153o To trace the historical origin of tho moasurGmGnt of light. 

134» To list tho units of aloctricity. 

136. To state the speed of electricity. 

. 153. To list the torms used in nautical measure. 

139. To trace the origin of nautical measuremsnt. 

141. To define the light year as a unit of measure for space* 

14B. To define clothing si2:es in terms of measurcmont, 

149# To. list the standard units of cubic measurement in tho metric system. 

150. To tracG the historical development of various thermometers* 
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.00 COi**iP; ^£nCj*'-nO*'.' 

•**tr5« To focmL'l.'^ ;".o tlio concept or'0*-:*;*cr of r.ica::u"rorMnn'i:* 

?Q*. To idontiTy cii frc'roncoa in :ivc:i through coripai-icona of v^rlouc; fiQurcc* 

53 J To ovrtcnd the principle oi" eroo rMU-nO-urorhCav of cxici .ohopcd figu^oc* 

40* To intcirprct tho torrr, •'nroa^t. 

41 , To doriiro oquaro mcnaurQ from linoar rr/oacLiro. 

42- To doriuo cquaro ioGdSura frc-n iinGor rnooGura in tho I'^iotric Syotorn* 

43# .To cG'oc:ribG the ''original cubic rr,aaGurcmont*' . 

46. To dofino tho "third din;ansion" used in dote£:riUnino voiuiTiO. 

65* To convert unito of weight nioasero Gquivaiants« 

73» To invGGtigato the pOGsibiiity of a world caiandor^ 

79ft To convart from one tirna 2ono tc encthcr. 

54* To convert spood from miles per hcLir to feat par i^ccond* 

89 o To ccnvari:. rcdiaii jijcastirQ to dograa rriOasuTG* 

1^2» To anaiyzo tho rciationohip botwosn light years and miles. 

• GO APPLICATIQ^J 

6. To UGQ the ccmcGpt of significant digits to round off nur*;borso 
9-- .To do^nonetrotc the ayr.oop^ of 2r.n^-ti> trarcai^h. c^c.Tipasriiscrrs- 
'il. To uso linear fnoaaurinQ dcuicao accuratoiy* 

16* To dcmanstrato skill in dotarmining the porimotor of various plc-^iQ. figures in 
standard units of mGosurs. 

17» To msasura circurnforsnce and diamotor of various f iguros in standard units' 
of rrioasurop 

IB* To dotorr?.ina circurnforanco using a fractional approximation for pi; a docirral 
appra/:ifriation for pi. ■ . 

23. To accuratoiy use tho matar stick in .fTieasuring various objocts* 
25* To dotormina the porimotor of various piano figuroa in motric units of maasuro. 
To detarminG circumfaroncQ of various plane figuros in niotric units of fTiaasuro. 
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To dotermine tho' porimetar of various plane figuros in both Standard and 
niatric units. 

29. To dafcar.'ninQ circumforenco of various piano figuroa in both tho Standard 
and fflatric unitso 
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57. To mcaauro aroa of various piano figuros in standard units* 

58. To moasuro aroa of various piano figurss in metric units. 
Q 39o To n-ioasuro area of various piano figures in both motric and standard units. 
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To 
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152. 


To 


137. 
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145* 


To 


145, 


To 


147, 


To 




to 



^ntc oho CG:K:apt of valu;;;^^. tJirounh co:np;:rioon:5 o? various objoctG, 
cube Go c unit roi: volurna* 

VulL:;nc ov xin'^io'cz colic fiQur^cn in Gtcind;^r'd unitc<, 
volumo of v::riouo col id fir;ur;DG in n^otx-ic unitc^ 

volu.TiC of vnriOL':: Goiid figurGG in both rrnjt'^ic end ctcndard unite. 



;nGuro thr, voxurna or q c]:.:s UGinc} mo trie unxoo. 
:;>d mo ten" 

tirr^a Gchcdulcr;* 



.Ticaourc'^'-.nt th}?ough comparison- 



ot5 n:;'3 cf d.7::ii"r.ai notation in moasurs. 



4.00 ANALYSIS 



3. To compnrp th- -.vcndcrd inch, (foot, ycrd) with tho inch (fcot^ yc^rd) as 
defined in thcj hiotoricai sonGe. 

27. To cornparo tho TflDtric and Enr.iish systems. 

49. To discovG? that solid f icjui'os aro made up oP layor'S. 
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Y^-^Bv To coniporo tho relationship botwaon dry tuaight and liquid woight fnoasuroment 
in standard unitoo . : 



61. *?o c;M-:p::rc tho. reiaCioru^hi y) between ciy \"^:lr':hi: nnd liquid i^cic^ht incnnurciTien t 

72. 'io c:or*i-n.*e v;iriovi:; unit:; of tiuni:. 

To ooriip^ira the dcvcli)pi:iCi\i: of v/ir lous type.:: of calovifii^rri . 

76. To ca:vprirc vnrioui^. types of clocki*>. 

1,13. To clcijcribo the rclationLU^ip bctx-jcen t:he CcnLip;rc::lG ^nd Fahrenheit.. 

, ll-'i. To corner f ba i:hc rclKitionship beLwcon rnlirenliciit , Centigrade, Kelvin scaic3. 
121. ■ To compare the uncti of calorics v/itl- Brit::Lsh Therraal Units: ao unita of heat. 

135. To doi:ine electricity in terms of the watt. .. 

lAO. To ccu^parc nautical units of ncaGurc' v;ith :-:;tatutc units of ':neasure. 

143. To analyze the rciationship amon^^ coiTuT.on :ncacures. 

144. To analyze inequaiitlcis , equalities and ''betTvceness'^ atViOng differing ueasMXOG 
00 SYNTHESIS 

1. . To •cGvclop an orif;inal systen\ of linear mcasnrctnent . 

7. To p^ive interpretation of the term measurement* 
14. To esri:^^;r:te usinp; standard units of measure. 

24. To estiu'.atc the linear dimansionG of coirimon objects ^ using the metric unit of 
•moasure.;" ' r^ , - 

34. To derive independently a for.nuin for determining area. 

50. To derive a formula for detcrniining volume. 

69. To develop an original Gystera of tinie. 

85. To define an angle intuitively., • . • 

, 36. To develop an original unit for aiigul-ir niGa^jurcn^ent . 
102/ To give your interpretation of scale drax'jing. 

106. To give your interpretation of temperature^ 

112. To develop an original scale to measure heat. 

S7. To be receptive to the idea that a degree is a standard unit of measuretsent. 

8. To vaj.ue the nececsity of having standard unit measure. 

12. To value the necessity of pi^ecise maasurenient in TAiathsnatica. 
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OBJECTIVES 
^08 GOING TO AND FROM SCHOOL ( K- 3 ) 
The Daily Trip 

8. To list some safety rules related to the use of sidewalks and streets, 

9. To explain the function of traffic lights. 

11. To explain the dangers of talking with, accepting rides from or accompanying 
strangers . . 

12. To explain how to avoid various dangerous situations. 

13. To state why a policeman is a friend and helper. 

14. To describe the safest and most direct route to school. 

15. To explain why it is important to cross streets at custoinary crossings. 
. 16. To demonstrate how to cooperate with policeman or safety guard when crossing 

streets . 

17. To tell why everyone should look both left and right before crossing "non-stop 
light" streets. 

18. To tell why it is dangerous to play with strange animals. 
20. To demonstrate proper behavior while boarding , riding, and leaving a bus. 
22. To identify signs necessary for one's safety and protection. 

.23. To explain why one should avoid playing in the streets. 

43. To identify the correct bus to take home. 

71. To demonstrate the ability to come and go from school unattended. 
We Need To Know 

4. To show how to sit, stand and walk correctly. 

5. To demonstrate what to do when ill or injured. 

6. To specify the location of important places in school such as: principal, 
nurse, library, etc. 

7. To list some rules about appropriate clothing for given situations. 

24. To explain why it is sometimes better to walk and not run. 

25. To list some rules for bicycle safety, 

27. To state one's own name, horae address, phone number, teacher's name and school 
name . 

29. To demonstrate ability to make a simple request. 

78. To demonstrate proper behavior within the classroom and school building. 

79. To list some necessary safety precautions for different weather conditions. 

30. To identify and attach meaning to certain everyday printed words and signs, 
such as: boys, girls, in, out, exit, danger. 

35. To demonstrate ability to copy simple words accurately , 

36. To demonstrate ability to spell own name and a few words .correctly . 
42.. To demonstrate ability to tell time by the hour. 

44. To demonstrate ability to give and/or follow directions. 

46. To state why it is important to recognize, understand and respect authority. 
65. To identify colors, with emphasis on red, green, and yellow as seen on 
traffic lights, stop signs, caution signs. 

72. To describe what to do if lost. 

74. To demonstrate awareness of the words "to the left" and "to the right". 

75. To describe the correct way to enter and leave school, where to hang 
outer clothing and way to enter the classroom. 

76. To identify by name and occupation those school and community helpers involved 
in a child's daily activities. 

^ Not for permanent file; expires 6/30/72 
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We Belong 



1. 


To 


2. 


To 


3. 


To 


47. 


To 


48. 


To 


49. 


To 


55. 


To 


56. 


To 


57. 


To 


58. 


To 


59. 


To 


60. 


To 


63. 


To 


70. 


To 


73. 


To 



tell why one should avoid physical force against others, 
demonstrate some understanding of the. time and use of cl 
identify weather as sunny, cloudy, rainy, hot, warm, coc 
identify seasonal changes. 



Resource Unit: Going To and From School 

1. To wear clothing suitable for weather. 

2. To come to school when only in good health, 

3. To exercise for good health. 

4. . To sit, stand, and walk tall. 

5. . To know what to do when ill or injured. 

6. To know 'where the Nurse office is located, 

7. To understand the importance of certain rules about clothing, sueVi 
.. removing wet ^lothing and wearing appropriate clothing, 

8. To practice safety when using sidewalks and streets, 

9. To recognize street lights and what they stand for, 
.l£),y •^-T'o associate some words and symbols with danger, 

11. To develop awareness that he should not talk with, accept rides from, or 
accompany strangers. 



12. 


To 


13. 


To 


14. 




15. 


To 


16. 




17, 


. To 


- 18. 


To 


19. 


To 


20. 


To 


21. 


To 


22. 


To 


23. 


To 


24. 


To 


25, 


To 



Resource Unit: Going to and from school 



34. 



26. To use acceptable behavior on the bus. 

27. To recognize and say own name, hotne address, teacher's name and school name. 

28. To recognize some safety signs. 

29. To learn to make a simple request. 

30. To begin to identify and attach meaning to printed vords. 

31. To recognize signs giving slmnle directions or information as: Boys. Girls. 
In, Out, Office, etc. 

32. To begin to understand that writing conveys information. • 

33. 'To bVgln to see that 
To develop an awareness of letter formation and spacing of manuscript writing 
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35. To attempt to copy words accurately. 

36. To spell name and a few words correctly. 

37... To know own name, teacher's natne, school name, home address and phone 

38 . Deleted . 

39, Deleted. 

40* To begin to count, read, write and use numbers. 

41. To develop concept of time in relation to clocks and activities^ 

42- JTo, .tell time by hour. 

43. To Identify the correct bus to take home. ^ 

AA- '^0:'^|earn to give directions- , _ 

45 • Deleted. . 

■ . * ■'■}■*.. 

46. To reco^ize, understand, and respect authority — police and bus driver, 

47. To learn and practice .gqp^d^rjanners. 
4S>>.w,.Tq. begin tq.^e^ress. hia feeling ^cept^ble ways 

49. To avoid using physical force against others. 

50. To begin tb react appropriately to others. 

51. To respond to peers and adults. 

52. To attempt to be friendly. 



Resource Unit : Going to and from school 

- 3- 



53. 


To 


begin to observe weather. 


54. 


7o 


begin to understand how weather affects cloth?!'?*.?. 


55. 


To 


begin to have some understanding of time arid use of clocks. 


56. 


To 


Identify weather as sunny, cloudy, rainy, hot, warm, or cool. 


57. 


To 


begin to recognize seasonal changes. 


58. 


To 


begin to develop concept of day and night. 


59. 


To 


be aware that it takes time to get to school. 


60. 


To 


begin to have understanding of space. 


61. 


To 


listen to stories and poems. 


62. 


To 


recite simple poems. 


63. 


To 


begin to dramatize simple stories and experiences. 


64. 


To 


begin to participate in simple drawings and craft activities. 


65. 


To 


identify color. 


66, 


To 


dra%?, paint and color simple direction. 


67. 


To 


begin to use scissors. 


68. 


To 


begin to enjoy nature. 


69. 


To 


enjoy examining and collecting leaves. 


70. 


To 


enjoy taking walk with adults to observe nature. 


71. 


To 


com? and go from school unattended. 


• 72. 


To 


know what to do if lost. 


73. 


To 


know wliy we have safety rules and laws. 



OBJECTIVES 

^t5» SPEAKING AND LISTENING ^^8^ ^ 

A. Speaking 

32. To identify common misuses of words in speech. 
50. .To evaluate one's own speech patterns. 
54. To organize ideas in logical sequence. 

56. To put only one complete thought in each spoken sentence. 
64; To speak in conylete sentences. 

65. To answer a specific question in terms related to the subject, under con- 
sideration. 

68. To participate effectively in group discussions. 

70. To persist with the topic of discusssion while giving evidence to support 
one's point of view. 

73. To tell the plot of a short story. 

78. To observe the contemporary social amenities, for example to say, "please", 
"thank you" and other social courtesies. 

83. To criticize courteously and objectively. 

90. To participate according to prearranged procedures, for example simplified 
parliamentry procedures. 

91. To refrain from speaking when others are speaking. 
102. To acknowledge a favor, show gratitude, or ask permission. 

117. To dictate accounts or reports of one's own school experiences. 

118. To use descriptive lr.nguage to tell about an object, an action, or emotion, 
or sensory impressions of touch or sounds. 

120. To criticize a book or poem for realism in details or satisfaction in the ending 

121. To express orally items of interest; to talk about real, imaginative, or funny 
experiences. 

141. To clearly enunciate selected words. 

149. To say nursery rhymes which give practice in various initial consonants, e.g., 
point of view. 

163. To use pantomime as a means of expression. 
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24. 


To 


determine the meanings of new words which are heard by using context clues. 


27 • 


To 


identify the theme or major idea in an oral presentation. 


29. 


To 


describe the mood of a story (poem). i.e,, humorous, serious, informative, 


33. 


To 


accurately outline in writing, a lengthy verbal cotmnunication. 


37. 


To 


det ct misinformation and faulty concepts used in discussions. 


38. 


To 


draw conclusions from ^o^hat is heard. 


40. 


To 


identify pertinent fa€ts and information, in an oral presentation. 


44. 


To 


identify the rhyme, rhythm and colorful combinations of selected words. 


45. 


To 


distinguish fact from opinion in an oral presentation. 


47. 


To 


summarize what has been heard • 


48. 


To 


describe the emotion of the speaker as indicated by his pitch, stress, or 



mannerism of speech. 

53. To supply missing words /expressions from familiar rhymes or stories told orally. 

74. To retell in correct sequence a story that has been heard. 
150. To distinguish betwerm words that are similar such as do-too, fate-fade. 
170. To follow spoken commands. 
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.-j;-.-ij;.r.:.-.: • ■ 'Pace i 

3?EAi(.IfiG, .AI\ij LISlEHEiC- objectives » 

To listen vlth invplv^ent In what Is being taught or conveyed. 
2f - • -To listen to significant stimuli, while eliminating distractions. 

3. To Improve attention to make the mind^more receptive to ideas and unfamiliar material, 

4. To 'identify Sbunds Cother fehan words) j that are within ^he range- of their experience, 
i.e., a djog's bark, thunder, backgrounds sounds on film or record. 

. -5. ..-Torapprojriately react to ^;signa^^^^ i.e., fire bell, schedule bell, air raid, 

car homfi. / 

6. To imitate sounds (other' tlmn words); that ase within the range of ieaperience. i.e., 
dog's bark, wind. ; • 

7. To deteimlrffe^hW (c^pass) directio^ of a sound source, i.e.. classmate's voice, 
bird's /chirp. / 

'8.' ''to likkntffV'the '"fSu&iiar voice of d, classnjate without seeing him. 
■ To detfeA^e teteti^ ^distanoe ,,eoeaTne99 . f arnesa) to a sound source. i.i.> 

bird's chirp. -f, - . 

10. To identify the fcllqwing^.^rhj^racteristics of a sound: volume (intensity - loud or 
soft) pitch (higln or lov frequency) . 

11. V. Tp, identify a particuilr'consondiit' sound and consonant combinations at the beginning, 
■ ' ■"■'mi&dle or'^'ehd-'of- A Word. ■ 

12. To identify lpa9%lc'alat voweIk' s6und and diphthongs; at the begipning, middle or end 
of a word . , , : 

13. To determine the number of .syllables in a spoken word. 

14. To determine the stressed syllable (primary accent) in a spoken word. 

> - v-lSi' -. 'To. identify similar ;rpot$ wlt^hin spoken words, i.e. , transport, transportation, 
import and Cicport. 

r 16- Identify siuilar affixes (prefixes, suffixes) in spoken words- i.e. ,vprevlew, 
prefix; beautiful V roundness. 

17. To identify inflectional endings. * : 

18. To determine the distinction between wdrds very similar in souiid.. i.e., laboratory, 
lavatory.' ■ ' 

19 " 'lo'dl^felay thfi social^ amenities of listening -by focusing their attention on the 
' person' or group r.peaUing. i.e. , not interrupting r, not distracting.- 

20. To follow dirtciicAis of pvocedure/ih the school situation, i-^- f^*^ "'^san- 
ized gamtes, work activities. 

21. To listen for the names of teachers and children. • '. ' • ; 

22. . To. listen as well as talk while participating in' a conversation,, •,. 

23. 'To^ppreclatetltiat listening is a skill which can be. improved by .means of appro^iw 

priate activities and practice. . 

24. By using the contact cIucs,: to dterminfe the meanings of new words which are heard. 

25. To listen in order to writl(B a creative response to poetry, music or a story. I.e., 
art work, skit, dance, written.. 

26. To increase attention span, through practice. I.e., teacher gradually lAerease 
length of stories told. ' ' ' ■ •-■ ■ 

CD?/-- 27. to listen for ideao, not just specific facts, i.e., major theme in a story - 
b£!&L courages main idcd of a paragraph. 



i. rv2vu.i.« • — o.:^ . ...v^-*^- — 

28. To listen for the purpose of retelling , a story or event in sequance. 

29. To recognize the mood of a story (poem). I.e., humorous, serious, informative. 

30. To listen to literature > music and drama for appreciation. 

31. . To learn about other cultures and other peoples preferencea. through listening to 

different kinds of music, literature, expressions and dialects. 

/ 32. To listen for the correct use of words and recognize the misuse of words. 
/ si. To listen for the purpose of note taking. 

/ 34. To recognize the limitatious of the spoken word in order to ask clarifying question 

35. ^.\ To llst;©;a naS;,a panelist or debate participant in order to inske a reply. 

36. listen for different vievrpoiuts. 

37. isD* detect mininforTE3tion and faulty concepts used in diacusslona. 
(ct;itical thinking) 

3,8. To mttt^' ssliet and draw conclusions from vfeat Is heatd. (critical thinking) 

39. To recVgnlze faulty sentence structure pr errors in g^^ammatlcal usage In speech. 

40. To listen for pertinent facts and information. 

41. To listen for accuracy in descriptions and definitions. 
• 42; ^^ Xa listen in ordnr to exchaiige ideas and experiences. 

43. To listen to improve one's oim ^^und of knowledge, both general and specif Ic. 

44. "'' To listen for the thymev rhythm ^pd colorful combinations of words. 

45. To distinguich fact from opinion. 

46. To identify the purpose of a spoken statement. 
-4^....^, To summarize vzhat has been heard. ^ 

48. To recogaize th© ^:niotion of the speaker through his pitch, stress, or mannerism of 
. speech. 

49. To listen to teacher's answer to other pupils' questions as well as their own. 

50. To listen to a tape recording of one's own voice in order to evaluate his speech. 
51, To predict whal: will follow ill a spoken statement. 

52 i To repeat information and directions heard in a spoken statement. 
53. V'To'bupp^^^ words/exp^e^slons from familiar rhymes or stories told orally. 

. 54, . \ To .organi:se ideas in Icgicai Isequence. 

55. Tp express thoughts deafly | ■ /■ . 

56. To put only one com?-letc thought in each spoken sentence. 

57. To avoid unnecessairy re|)ltiti6 in speaking. 

•'58. • To use expr^SGlcns that oxV in ^ood taste or appropriate for the situation. 
59\ To build. a speaking vocabulary. 

60. ' To use 'intere'^tltig^ cdlorful\ and striking words. 

61. To use new words . : 
... 62. iTq speak using standard grammar. 

63. To show hox^ the meanings 'of words- cain change. 

V 
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f4. To speak iu coiaplete sentences. 

65; To answer a specif ic-:questipn in;^^^^ the subject. 

66. To make clear explanations. ' - 

7 67. To define something^ naming t;he^ class, it belongs to, what It does, sndi how It Is 

J different from others. 

68. To develop discussion iskills according to the' fallowing levels: 
r ^ J a) . What happened, rem relating. 

I b) How do you f^elp' M aVarehess" of personal veact^mrr'^^ 

c) Could - this really ba^^^ reality tBB&3gi, bringing incidents from real life to 
r bear on sitor^y, ' ' = ^ 

j # What w9t^Kfl ^Du hp^^doireT " * ■ - 

, . , ^e) What have we iear^ getieralizifigj finding the principle, 

■^'if..-::\ 1 f,i " : -^^spplication. . . .■ " " 

1/ 69. To demonstrate a sense of logical continuity in a discussion. 

70. To persist with the topic oM discussion isfeiUe^ giving a^ldeme to ^^^s^jq^^ one's 
I point of view. . . 

i ■ ■ . • 

71. To tell one ^hing abo«: a starry; read, 

r 72. To tell more than one thing about a story read>: 

^ 73. To tell the plot of a short story briefly. , . . . ' 

^' .;*.'oi:37'^- . Jo retpll in cbrif.ect' sequence :a sto^^ . 

i 75. . To tell a story that h^s ^%m^y bf^ea «wf itlt^^^^^^ . - 

'.^['.^:^ ^,iJ6..i. ,^,.TO:t^l an c^l^ai sJtoty. ' .^-i ^- •:• 

I 'Mi f^ ^77?^'--T<5f^talU about expiSteienc^s at hpnie^.;;at s;chopl, in the; neighborhoiod. ; 

78. To observe the contemporary social amenities, for example to say, "please", ''thank 

| : 1; n-r« .yp.^!!.|and .9 ther ^social courtesi^ . • - r 

79. To make introductions* \ \ 
|- ..80o' . TTo* intrbdu^^ self; • ' " ' ■ ■ :. . 
L 81. To acknowledge introductions. , v:: ' • - 

82. To praise sincerely. . 
I 83« To criticize courteously andiOjjjectiyely^, 

8^. To look at person to whom one is talking. 
I 85. To include everyone in the group. 

86. To speak with others' interest in mind in class or conversation. 
I 87. To take one's share of the time when speaking in a group situation. 

88. To accept that in group action everyone has the right of expression. 
I" 89. To accept a query with a courteous response. 

90. To participate according to prearranged procedures, for example simplified parlia- 
mentry procedures. 

91. To refrain from speaking when others are speaking. 

92. To convey a message to parents pr other, family members. 
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S3, - -To-taik^aB' a part of peer groups or family circle. 
94. To take part in "small talk" effectively. 



SPEAKING AMD LKTENING Objectives 
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ir3« io converse with new acquaintances. 

96. To give- directions to specif ic places in the building or in the neighborhood. 

97. To complete a telephone conversation; 

98. To act as guides for visitors. 

99. To conduct an interview asking questions. 
1O0> To ask appropriate questions. 
102.. To answer at the; time .appropriate for response. 

102. To acknowledge a favor, show gratitude, or ask permission. 

103. To contribute a suggestion, an idea or an experience related to what is being 
f- dieeussed. 

104. To express personal opinions about current issues and ideas. 

105. To speak at a rate that permits easy comprehension. 

' iO&,. ' :Tp: pace; speech in prd^r to maintain sustained listening. . 

10? I To adapt one's viidce to the size of the room and distance from listener. • 

IQIL To use an appxopidmte stress and intonation, to reflect feeling, mood and mean'>g* 

lOS^ T(D spe¥k ±n pleasaat tones. ' \ 

110. -^;reTo vary .the voice, while reading. 

111. To speak distinctly, i 

112. To relate incidents and experiences objectively. 

113. To demonstrate poise before a group. 
114* To say poems in pimple unison. 

lis. Jb' participate in choral speaking. | 

11®. To speak through puppets. ■ 

117. To dictate accounts or reports of their school experienc^^. 

118. To use descriptive language to tell about an objfect, an action, or emotion, | 
sensory impressions of touch or sounds. 

119. To express one*s meaning for what is read or spoken. 

120. To 9ritici2e a book or poem for realism in details or satisfaction in the endi'^g* 

121. ' f6'6X]^ress orally items of isilHerest; to talk about real, imaginative, or funnj 
• :*. experi-ences . 

122. To dramatize stories and poems. , 

123. To create character and incident from the imaginary world through dramatic pl< j. 

124. To role play. ■ 

125. To portray a character from a book or give an imitation of a well-known Indlvidua 

126. To tell a story imitating sounds such as animals, or nature sounds, etc. 

127. To play a role in a play or skit. J. i n 

128. To present a book review or project to the group, 

129. To address a larger group than the average class. 

130. To read an original composition to the -class. 
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pickled peppers. 

143. To speak v/ith a natural tone. 

144. To use proper stress to insure correct interpretation, i.e., present and present. 

145. To overcome speech immaturities. 

146. To correct conmion speech problems. 

147. To use tape recorder or other audio aids for practice improvement. 

148. To practice vowel and consonant sounds in sample words to improve speech. 

1^9. To say nursery rhymes which give practice in various initial consonants, ex., 
simple simon. 

150 « To distinguish between sounds that are similar such as do-too, fate-fade. 

151. To practice word beginnings and endings. 

152. To ask questions for assistance and clarification. 
153 • To develop self -concept. 

154. To develop self-esteem- 

155.. To develop individual limitations. 

156. To develop external controls. . 

157. To develop internal controls. . - ^ 

158. To develop awareness to surroundings. - 

159. To develop appropriate reactions. 

160. To supply personal infoinnation. 

161. To make decisions based on reasoning. 




W3. 



To identify meaning of basic word concepts, i.e., in and cut. 

To use pantomime as a means of expression. 

To use words and pantomime as a means of expression. 

To construct in correct sequence, a story through pictures* 

To express moods by facial expression. 
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SPEAKING AND LISTENING Objectives 

' ' ■; . I '-COvlvi a visual .:cv^rav.±c,aiL±pn. 

168. To effect a comnnmication through hand signals. 

169. To *give verbal commands. 

170. To follow; spoken corsmands . 

171. To follow visual connnands. 

172. To follow signal commands. 

173. To construct acceptable attention getting methods, such as a tug. tough, etc. . 
174- To identify bodily needs ^ i.e., thirst, hunger, etc. 

175. To identify labels: for people^ places and things. 

176. To develop<^ the speech mechanism. 

177. To motivate the desire "to~'verbalize-. — - 
-178. To identify the need to verbalize. 



APPCNDIK C 

REVJSEV m) UNREVISED 
IWTEREST VARIABLES 
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STATE UNIVERSITY COLLEGE AT BUFFALO 1300 Elmwood Avenue • Buffalo. New York 14222. 
FACULTY OF PROFffSSlONAL STUDIES • DEAN ROBERT B. SIMPSON 

research and development complex /Aon««7te ee2 5506 

ELIZABETH L. AYRE • Director 

KENNETH CROSS • Research Coordlnatof ! - 



To: R & D Professional Sta£f 
From: Tom C, 

Re: Revision of student varisblea for CBRU's 



STUDENT INTERESTS 



1. Agriculture 

2. Anthropology 

3. Astronomy 

A. Biography/ Autobiography 

5. Biology 

6. Botany/Zoology 

7. Business 

8. Chemistry 

9. Communication 

10. EarthScience/ Geography 

11. Fine Arts/Crafta 

12. Foreign Cultures/Languages 

13. Folklorie/Customa 

14. History 

15. Home Economics 
16« Mathematics 
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17. Philosophy/Ethics 

18. Physics 

19. Political Science/Law 

20. Psychology 

21. Religion 

22. Economics 

23. Education 

24. Engineering/Technology 

25. Fiction/Mythology 

26. Sociology/Family Living 

27. Sports/Recreation 

28 . Transportation 

29. Pcrfonnlng A^*t8 

30. Mediclne/Heilth 
31 • Adventure 

32. Poetry 

33. Creative Writing 
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Child Study Center • Communication! Cehtir « . Curriculum and Evaluation Center • Regional Special Education Instructlonel Materials Center 

a member of ^he New York State SEIMC Netvyork 



INSTRUCTIONAL VARIABLES 



GENERAL INTER EST 

Philosophy 
Psychology 
Logic 
Morals 
Religion 

Political Science 
Economics 
Law 

Education 
Commerce 

Everyday Experiences 

Folklore 
Language 
Astronoviiy 
Chemistry 
Earth Science 
Mathematics 
Physics 
Anthropology 
Biological Science 
Engineering 
Agriculture 
Domestic Science 
Other Places 
Animals 
Famous People 



OCCUPATIONAL INTERESTS 

53, Industry 

54 • Communication 

55. Transportation 

56* Homemaking/Home Nurslng/Chlld Care 

57. Food/Agriculture 

58. Finance 

59. Busln^sa/Offlce 



1. 
2, 
3, 
A, 
5. 
6, 
?• 
8. 
9. 

10. 

11. 

12, 

13. 

14. 

15. 

16. 

17. 

18, 

19. 

20. 

21. 

22. 

23. 

24. 

25. 

26. 



27. Natural Phenomenon 

28. Creating and Construction 

29. Fine Arts 

30. Photography 

31. Biography or Autobiography 

32. Drama 

33. Fiction 

34. Poetry 

35 . Geography 

36. History 

37 . Sports/Leisure 

38. Social Science 

39. Physical Science 

40. Natural Science 

41. Humanities 

42. Music 

43. Art 

44. Creative Writing 

45. Adventure 

46. Non-Fiction 

47. Early Days 

48. Modern Wonders 

49. Old Tales 

50. Fun 

51. Automobiles 

52. Transportation 



60. Sales/Marketing 

61 . Recreating/Travel 

62 . Service 

63. Conservation 

64. ' Arts & Entertainment 
65 » Science /Research 



APPFWn V 
miABLE PROFILE MATRIX 
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I 
I 

H.\y<r-< cn\'r;-Mv activities materials mea dev 



A 6 
I 

/,.t 
/,w 

SI 
^6 



6 3 



2 
11 



341 



31 



I 

15? 



6(! 

6 3 
6'V 

o6 

6 7 
6R 
69 
70 
71 
72 

7 3 
74 
75 
76 
77 
78 
79 
00 

8 1 
6? 
B3 
a 4 
H5 
6/'. 
0 7 
68 



59 
59 

9 
12 
1 

41 
45 
9 
15 
10 
15 



2 



. 5 



17 
17 
1 

33 
52 
7 

309 
158 
4 
58 
7 
3 

I 



10 



1 
1 

32 
13 

?. 

139 
78 

22 

?. 
2 
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;jMfr.> CUNTEMT ACTIViTItS MATERIALS MEA OKV ■ 



"6 
9 7 

9H 9 21 



99 4 
100 



-116 
117 
jTl 1 8 
fU 19 
120 

fl22 
.12 3 
.I2''f 
h:2 5 
I 126 
127 

1 : 20 

I ^29 
130 
, » 3 I 



Ifl 
177 
22 
1 1 
62 
4 
36 
255 
188 
2 



I 



- ■ .'^9 23 
OO • 

I ■ '^2 I. 

3 34 157 

I ■ ■9'V 
i ■ 9 5 



2') 



12 18 



1 0 I ■ 
10? 

103 
,-104 ■ 

■ 105 - 
' 106 
1.07 

|,108 . 
iilOO ■ 

110 
fill 

I 1 12 

'113... 

I - lie: • ■ 

i ' 2 



62 
71 
94 
117 
119 
115 
106 
102 
56 
51 
51. 
2 



2 
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Vl ] AiU'- 



NUM'irR 



NUMBER 



NUMrtFR COMTEK! ACTIVITICS , MATERIALS MfiA DLV 



, 14b 
! 14b 

14B 

i - 149 

I 150 
151 
i - 15?' 
I 153 
' 154 

155 27 
I 156 9 5 

157 38 

158 116 
|T 159 5 
i: 160 , ■ 75 

161 2 
5- 162 8 

: 163 
^'164 
,..165 
I [ 166 ^ 
! 1 67 

168 
T 1 69 

170 

171 

172 

; 173 ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ , 

' ■ 174 
175 ■ 

" 1176 ■ ■ ■ ■ •■ 



I 33 
1 34 
135 
136 
1 37 
138 
130 
140 



L 

320 



17 
31 



13 

19 
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NJMUFK CHMTENT ACTIVITIES MATERIALS MEA DhV 

177 
178 
179 
IflO 

UU I 

182 10 

183 241 
18A 74 

IH5 
•1 86 
187 
188 
189 
190 
191 
19? 
l<^3 
194 

1 95 
196 
197 
198 
199 

?00 - i 

201 33 153 . 87 

202 46 ?.M 130 

203 • 5t> 293 : 127 

204 61 318 115 

205 54 286 64 • 

206 50 146 56 

207 50 141 54 

208 43 69 5 

209 43 66 5 

210 43 : 615 

211 43 61 

212 43 61 

213 43 61 

214 6 

2 1 5 6 
216 6 
217 

218 
219 
220 
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! . ■ , 

'vA*-IMM.'- NJMHvR NJMtlE^ NUMBTK NUMBER 

NHI^^OHR CONTENT ACTIVITIES MATERIALS MEA DEV 

!' ■ . 
\ Z?\ 
77.2 

j. 

. 22h ;><) l?/* H9 

2? 7 lii, 2i)B 128 

' 228 53 . 323 125 

22^) 60 319 no 

! 2'30 53 105 63 

I 231 49 133 55 

232 z+S 128 5/t 

I 233 43 61 2 

! 234 43 60 . 2 . 

235 43 60 . 2 

.-. 236 , 

2 37 

i 238 •. 

239 
V 240 
ji 241 

242 . 

r 243 204 . 42 

|; 244 308 149 

*' 245 6 24 

246 319 150 

i; 247 254 151 

li 248 306 143 

249 

[7 2 50 ' ■ .. 

j 251 

252 , ■ 

2 53 
; 254 

255 

256 

n 257 ' , 

I 2 58 307 I 

259 62 
I - 2 60 49 
h 261 
' 262 
,:, ■ 263 
H 264 
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\/.u.'IAHLr ^JJMBCR NIJMOEH NUMBER NUMHER 

NUMl^tR. CU^TCNT ACTIVITIfS MATFRIAL5 MEA DEV 

I ?65 

266 1 
i ?67 
i ?6« 

?6') 

270 

?71 
' 272 • 

273 • 

?74 

275 

2 76 
I 277 
j 278 

2 79 
, 2R0 
i 281 
' 282 

283 . 
1 284 



286 
287 
288 
289 . 
290 
291 
2 92 
293 

294 - 

295 

296 

297 

298 

299 

300 

301 ■ 
302 

30 3 

304 5 322 148 

305 
306 
307 
308 
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NllMnr-K 

i 

i 309 
310 
; 311 
i 312 

' 313 

I 315 
* 316 
317 

r. 318 . 

I 319 

3;>o 



SJMhfK NUMRE.R NUMRFR NUMBER 

CONTEVJT ACTIVITIES MATERIALS MEA DEV 
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INSTRUCTIONAL VARIABLES LIST 
FOR UNIT ON MEASUREMENT 



1. General Interest 



11. Everyday Experiences 

12. Folklore 

14. Astronomy 

15. Chemistry 

16. Earth Science 

17 . Mathematics 



18. Physics 

21. Engineering 

28. Creating and Construction 

35 . Geography 

36. History 



2. Sex 

72. Male 



73. Female 



3. Developmental Tasks 

76. Learning to Get Along with Age-mates 

77. Learning An Appropriate Masculine or Feminine Soc al Role 

78. Developing Fundamental Skills in Reading, Writing and Calculating 

79. Developing Concepts Necessary for Everyday Living 
81. Achieving Personal Independence 

86. Achie^'lng Assurances of Economic Independence 

87. Selecting and Preparing for an Occupation 



4. Reading Level (Relative to Grade Level) 



109. 
110. 
111. 
112. 
113. 
114. 



2.5 

3 

A 

5 _ 

6 

7 



5. Mental Age 



205. 
206. 
207. 
208. 



8.0 
9.0 

10.0 
11.0 



115. 
116. 
117. 
118. 
119. 
120. 



209. 
210. 
211. 



8 

9 
10 
11 
12 

above 12 



12.0 
13.0 
14.0 



6. Chronological Age 



229. 
230. 
231. 
232. 



8.0 
9.0 
10. 0 
11.0 



7. Physical Handicaps 



243. Blind 

244. Partially Sighted 

245. Deaf 



233. 12.0 

234. 13.0 

235. 14.0 



256. Hard of Hearing 

247 . Gross Motor Disability 

248. Fine Motor Disability 
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INSTRUCTIONAL VARIABLES FOR UNIT 



ON GOING TO AND FROM SCHOOL 



K General Interests (select 3-5) 



8 


LdW 


23. 


Home Fp onnmic* s 


9. 


Education 


24; 


Other Places 


11. 


Everyday Experiences 


28. 


Creating and Construction 


13. 


Language 


32. 


Drama 


17. 


Mathematics 


42. 


Music 


20. 


Biological Science 


43. 


Art 


23. 


Home Economics 


45. 


Adventure 






52. 


Transportation 


Sex 








72. 


Male . ' 


73. 


Female 



3. Developmental Tasks for Midd l e Childhood 

74. Learning physical skills. 

75. Building wholesome attitudes toward oneself as a growing organism. 

76. Learning to get along with age-mates. 

77. Learning an appropriate masculine or feminine social role, 

78. Developing fundamental skills in reading, writing, and calculating. 

79. Developing concepts necessary for everyday living. 

80. Developing conscience, morality, and a system of values. 

81. AcM 

82. Developing attitudes toward social groups and institutions. 
A. Reading Level (Relative to grade level not age level) 



103. 
104. 
105 . 
106. 



Non- reader 
Pre-primer 
Primer 
1 



107. 

108.' 

109. 



1.5 

2 

2.5 



110. 3 
.111. 4 
112. 5 



5. Mental Age 



199. 
200. 
201. 



3.0 
3.5 
4.0 



202. 
203. 
204. 



5.0 
6.0 
7.0 



205 . 
206 . 



8.0 
9.0 



Chronological Age 



225. -4.0 

226. 5.0 

227. 6.0 



228. 
229. 
230. 



7.0 
8.0 
9.0 



7. Physical Randicapa 



243. 

1 *- 



Blind 



244. Partially Sighted 

245. Deaf 



246. Hard of Hearing 

247 . Gross Motor Disability 

248 . Fine Motor Disability 



8 . Learning Environment 



258 . Clasisroom 
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259. Outdoors 



260. Gymnasium 



INSTRUCTIONAL VARIABLES FOR 
UNIT ON SPEAKING AND LISTENING 



General Interests (select 3-5) 



11. 


Everyday experiences 


32. 


Drama 


12. 


Folklore 


33. 


Fiction 


13. 


Language 


34. 


Poetry 


13. 


Chemistry 


42. 


Music 


28. 


Creating and Constructior 


43. 


Art 


29. 


Fine Arts 


46. 


Non- Fiction 


Sex 








72. 


Male 


73. 


Female 



Developmental Tasks (Items 74-85 relate more specifically to elementary students 

while 86-91 are related to junior and senior high school) 



7^:* Learuiug Physical Skills Necessary for Ordinary Games 

'Uiilding Wholesome Attitudes Toward Oneself as a Growing Organism 
Learning to Get Along With Age-Mates 

Learning Aiv Appropriate Masculine or Feminine Social Role 
?b. Developing Fundamental Skills in Reading, Writing, and Calculating 

79. Developing Concepts Necessary for Everyday Living 

80. Developing Conscience, Morality, and A System cf Values 

81. Achieving Personal Independence - 

82. Developing Attitudes Toward Social Groups and Institutions 

83. Accepting New and More Mature Relations^^ W^^ Sexes 

84. Accepting One 'S Physique (Male and Female ^R^ 

85. Achieving Emotional Independence from Parents and Other Adults 

86. Achieving Assurances of Economic Independence 

87. Selecting and Preparing for an Occupation 

88. Developing Intellectual Skills and Concepts Necessary for Civic Competence 

89. Desiring and Achieving Socially Responsible Behavior 

90. Preparing for Marriage and Family Life 

91. Acquiring a Set of Values and Ethical System as a Guide to Behavior 
Reading Level (Relative to Grade Level not Age Level) 
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Mental Age 



202. 5.0 

203. 6.0 

204. 7.0 

205. 8.0 



206. 9.0 

207. 10.0 

208. 11.0 

209. 12.0 



Chronological Age 



226. 
227. 
228. 
229. 
230. 



5.0 
6.0 
7.0 
8.0 
9.0 



Physical Handlcapa 



243. Blind 

244. Partially Sighted 

245. Deaf 



231. 
232. 
233. 
234. 
235. 



10.0 
11.0 
12.0 
13.0 
14.0 



246. Hard of Hearing 

247. Gross Motor Disability 

248. Fine Motor Disability 



Learning Environment 



258. Classroom 

259. Outdoors 



260. Gymnasium 
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TXt']:! 01* MAT:- RIAL 



XKDrAGi^Ai'illi: DATA 
ChapLcr or ArLlcle Title 

Tide: 

Ai.iib»ar : 



P ub 1 i s 1\ e r / S o u r cc / Ad d r cs s / Vo 1 . /Mon t h /Yaav. 



Di-SCRIPTION (Circle appropriace descriptors and/or indicate other In- 
. formation which would be useful to the user.) 



Sound 



Silent 



Color 



b/w 



8 ram 



16 



Super 8 



COST (Circle appropriate descriptors, and/or indicate other cost infor- 
mation v/nich would be useful to the user,) 



Free On Loan 

J 



Purchase Rental 



MATr:RTAL T'{?.ZS> 



. K 

y 

Look: 

r' / 

j^i'Ir^ LooD 

Filini^trip 
FX ash card 

Ki t 
>!ap 

Microfiche 

Microfilm 

Model 

Pamphlet 

Periodical 

Picture 

Poster 

Realia 

Reprint 

Resource Person 

Record 

Slide 

Study Print 
Tape 

Transparency 
Video Tape 
etc. 



- ADDITIOXAL INFOI^^ii^riON 



SPECIAL APPLICATION FOR TIIS HANDICAPPED 



I CODING INFORMATION 

C. A. Range ^M-A. Range^ 

Reading Grade Level Ranjie 



J | : .bSE BACK OF THIS Fr (>I FOR ANNOTATION; (Approx. 50 words maximuin; be 
} ^ ' clear, concise c? ^ informative. 

j: -L ^Depending upon type of material, only certain segments of this form' 
I ^ should be utilized. Please write legibly! 

.'.HiB^ta .'. M:;tcrial report submi^-ted by ' 
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COMPUTER ASSISl ED PLANNING 
. . . for individualizing instruction 



C. A. P. Abstracts 



Faculty of Professional Studies 
Research and Development Complex 
State University Coilege at Buffalo, New York 



Under grants from 

United States Office of Education 
and 

New York State Education Department 



Computisr Based Resource Units 



Alcohol, (062) examines the effects of methyl and ethyl alcohol on the 
body and on behavior, and the correlation between alcohol and disease. The 
unit explores the relationship between th^? alcohol user, his family and the 
community as well as the effect of alcohol use on the economy. 
(G.L. K~12). 

American Civilization in Historical Perspective (024) explores the social, 
political and educat^onaJ forces which have molded American society in 
the last century. T -.j evolutionary roio of the educational system, social 
control, science, tec: triology, mass ommunication and the plight of minority 
groLips ate investigated. (M. A. 14-18). 

American People (026) examines the people comprising American society. 
The hi-itory of immigration from the pre-Columbien period is explored along 
with its associated problems of alienation, acculturation and assim'^ation. Family 
units and the roles of individuals arc viewed, and there is also infotmation about 
civil and women's rights and population trends. (M. A. 15-18). 

American Cultural Revolution (005) is a study of forces which have contributed 
to contemporary culture and includes such topics as: the impact of youth, 
automation, alienation, social reform, censorship and religion. Activities stress 
pupil investigation of contemporary problems. Many of the materials are 
3vant garda publications. (M.A. 15-18). 

Career Education (003) provides the understanding and techniques necessary to 
gain employment. Various types of jobs, and expectations related to them 
are studied as well as the process of seeking a job -~ application and interview; 
evaluation of one's own qualifications. The unit also discusses relationships 
between employees &:id employers and the meaning of money and financial 
benefits. (M.A, 4-14). 

Communication (017) is concerned with techniques essential for making 
oneself understood and for understanding others. The unit "traces the history 
and development of communication from pre-historic times, defines the 
nature and characteristics of communication and deals with specific means 
of communication; by defining ways by which we exchange thoughts and 
ideas. Communication in contemporary society is explored by analyzing 
the effect of technological advances on our everyday lives. (M.A. 5-12)* 

Note: The abbreviation G.L. stands for Grade Level, and the 
abbreviation M.A. stands for Mental Age Range. 



Dental Health: Health Status (058) deals with the development of positive 
attitudes and practices of dental and personal health. Activities help identify 
and analyze basic concepts related to health. Students are encouraged to 
demonstrate attitudes and performances which will lead to a systematic, 
daily regimen for achieving and maintaining optimum individual growth and 
development. The K— 6 segment emphasized personal, systematic health prac- 
tices; the 7—12 segment deals wit- community and group health concerns. 
{G.L K-12). 

Disease Provention and Control (060) is concerned with description, identifica- 
tion and prevention of communicable diseases. The role of the individual, family, 
community and government agencies in prevention and control is analyzed. 
Historical developnv is are trac^.di and opportunities for analysis and evaluation 
of current scientific reso- h are provided. Development of good personal 
health habits is emphasize L. K— 12). 

Drugs: Mood Modification (063) explores physiological, psychological and 
sociological forces which lead to drug abuse and to the results of such abuse. 
The nature and properties of drugs and narcotics, specific effects on the body 
and treatment for habituation and addiction are studied as weli as government 
controls and possible sblutcons to this critical problem. (G.L. K-12). 

Ecology and Epidemiology (066) deals with the relationship of man and his 
environment and the interaction of factors in his physical, social and biological 
environments. Preventive medicine, research and current public health issues 
and their relationship to ecology and modern concepts of health, disease and 
loiigevity arc analyzed. (G.L. 7— 12). 

Environmental and Public Health (065) asserts that man has the ab/vity to des- 
troy or preserve the earth's beauty and benefits through thouglitless exploitation 
or effective planning and constructive action- Potentially hazardous elements 
in our environment are identified, and ways in which the individual, family 
community, and private and public agencies can work to preserve our environ- 
ment are anafyrod. The work of public health agenices Is particualrly stressed/ 
(aU K--12). 

First Aid and Survival (0681 stresses development of ''universal" first aid tech- 
niques in ev6ht of emergency. For younger students emphasis is placed on the 
identification of emergency situations and tfie development of attitudes related 
to accident prevention. For older students the practice of basic first aid tech- 
niques Is stressed. (G.L. K~ 12). 



Market Place (022) helps children understand the basic principles of modern 
economics. The concept of unlimited wants and limited resources is the basis of 
this study which stresses scarcity, work, money, production and marketing, and 
the effect of their interrelationships. Work is examined with emphasis on relat- 
ing daily chores to the pupil's eventual role in a workingsociety. Efforts are made 
to develop wise and practical consumers. (M.A. 7—1 2). 

My Home and Family (110) is designed to improve the selfconcept of the 
migrant child. Attention is focused on interrelationships and interdep^ndencies 
among family members. The unit explores the characteristics of families from 
cultural background and helps children value the uniqueness of their own 
particular heritage. It stresses both the child's st^nse of belonging to a group 
and his identification as an individual. Exercises are provided so that the child 
can evaluate his feelings and offers suggestions for emphasizing positive con- 
cepts and changing negative attitudes. (M.A. 4— 9). 

News Media in American Society (015) examines the history, development 
and techniques of news dissemination: newspapers, television and radio. 
Particular attention is paid to major contributors to the media, the role of free 
and diversified sources of opinion to an open society, the nature and fmpact 
of advertising, and the nature and recognition of propaganda techniques. 
(M.A. 7-20). 

^Nutrition (057) identifies varieties, forms and sources of food and develops 
criteria for Its selection. Comparisons are made between foods eaten and health, 
growth and development. Relationships between social/emotional, psychological 
and chronological factors and food selection are delineated. In upper grades, 
current societal trends and nutritional status such as fashions, styles, advertising 
and technology are analyzed. (G.L. K—12). 

Safety Education (067) develops proper safety attitudes and procedures in daily 
life, sports, leisure,* natural and nuclear disasters. Activities for younger students 
lielp identify unsafe situations and hazards in home and community. Stress is 
placed on attitudes and courtesy as a means of preventing accidents. Activities 
for older students demonstrate comparisons concerning attitudes, age, sex, 
numbers of accidents. Emergency procedures are emphasized. (G.L. K—12) 

Sensory Perception (059) identifies the function and importance of the sense 
organs. Periodic assessment, constant care and protection is stressed in the lower 
grades, while analysis of functions and characteristics of video and audio senses 
is considered in upper grades. Proper utilization of sensory aids and services to 
assist those with perceptual problems are studied. (G.L. K—12). 



Solar System and Beyond (020) explores similarities and differences between 
solar bodies, their compositions and habits. Instruments that use the solar 
system to give information about Earth or help to discover the nature of the 
solar system are explained as is medsurement, direction and position in the 
solar system and the influence it has upon the earth. Astrology, myths, theories 
and the use of astronomy in literature are also investigated. (M.A, 6~13). 

Tobacco (061) discusses the physical effects of smoking - correlations between 
smokmg and disease, research development and tcbacco habituation - and 
explores social and psychological values and attitudes associated'with smoking 
and the effects of government and advertising on tobacco consumption 
(G.L. K-12). 

Jransportation (023) focuses on three major areas: historical development 
including inventions, motivating factors and consequences; the relationship 
between transportation and natural environment including present day problems; 
and finally, t'^e relationship between man and transportation including 
psychological implications for interpersonal relationships and the changing 
community, (M. A. 5-13). 

Trees to Toads ~ A Child's World (111) uses living things common to the 
rural or migrant environment to develop skills in oral and written communica^ 
tion. Activities provide insight into the child's immediate world thereby 
expanding his experimental background. The unit is particularly valuable to 
the Spanish-speaking. (M.A.4— 9). 

World Health (070) identifies the scope of world health problems and demon- 
strater th3 relationship between geography, technology/ education, culture, 
econou.xs, political standards and these problems. The work of world health 
agencies is analyzed including their degree of succes? of failure. The unit 
str ine need to recognize the relationship between local and world 
hearui problems and the need for international cooperation in raising the 
level of health. (G.L. .4-12)/ 



Skill Development Programs 



Going To and From School (G08) helps children learn basic concepts needed 
to make responsible decisions. The dally tirip to school on the bus ov vi^/alking 
and the importanee of indoor and outdoor safety is stressed. Acceptable 
ways of relating to one another, the importance and "how to" of being healthy, 
and the ability to share experiences and feelings are also provided. (M.A. 4-9). 

I.T.P.A. (043) provides developmental learning strategies to b6 used with child- 
ren identified as perceptually handicapped by the Illinois Test of Psycholinguis- 
tic Abilities. It focuses on perceptual skill development in areas of auditory or 
visual reception, auditory or visual memory, auditory or visual association, 
auditory or visual closure, verbal or manual expression, gramatic closure and 
sound blending. The instructor can integrate the objectives and activities as 
part of a long-range program. (G.L. K— 6). 

Management orlocial Behavior (102) is designed for the child v;'ho demonstra- 
tes undesirable social behavior. Activities are directed toward the develof)- 
, ment of responsibility, realistic decision-making, increased self-concept and 
social conscience. Some activities are designed to eliminate behavior harmful 
to the Individual or those around him. (M.A. 5-1 2). 

Measurement (002) explores standard and metric units and their relationship 
to volume, area and circumference* The measurement of speed and distance, 
forms of measurement (nautical and land miles, light years) and the relation 
of earth measurements to time are studied. Concepts such as money, scale 
drawing and heat are also covered. There are opportunities for students to 
practice all these forms of measurement. (M. A. 8—14). 

Movigenics (006), a theory . of movement as it relates to learning, studies 
the origin and development of patterns of movement in rnan and the relation- 
ship of those movements to his learning efficiency. Attention is given to social, 
psychological and cognitive senses of movement as well as to physical movement. 
Suggestions are made to help children achieve a space perspective and move with 
greatest possible efficiency. (All Ages). 

Speaking and Listening (009) asserts that speakkig and listening skills develop in 
conjunction. The unit spans the remedial and developmental phases of speaking 
and listening and covers group and individual situations. Exercises such as 
sound placement, sound-symbol identification, sound discrimination are used as 
well as exercises in storytelling, r^ole playing, chanting and discussion. 
(M.A. 5-12), 
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1. The CBRU aided «e In planning instruction for the atudcnt|i I teach: 
Estenalvcly Moderately Very llttle_ Not at all, 

2. The objectives stated in the unit. In relation to the students I teach ver«; 
Mostly appropriate Moderately appropriate Mostly Inappropriate 

3. The actlvltloa described in the unit, In relation to the objectives were: 
Mostly npproprlate„ Moderately appropriate Mostly inappropriate 

4. The actlvitie. described In the unit, in relation to the students I S:each were 
Mostly appropriate Moderately appropriate. Mostly inappropriate 

5. The CBRU contained: . 

Many Id'^as that were new to mc„ Some ideas that vere new to me_ 
Vc^? fw ideas that were new to »e No ideas that were new to me„ 
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1 .2 This supplement' supercedes 
previous document No. 1 



COMPUTER BASED RESOURCE UNITS 
AVAILABLE FOR REQUESTING 

Approx. 



Grade 
Level 

American Cultural Revolution in the 20th Century (005) ... 9-12 

Communication (917) K - 6 

Dental Health: Health Status* (058) K-12 

Disease Prevention and Control* (060) K- 12 

Ecology and Epidemiology*. (066) 7-12 

Environment and Public Health* (065) K- 12 

First Aid and Survival* (068) K - 12 

LT.P-A.** (043) : . , K - 6 

Management of Social Behavior** (102) K-6 

Movigenics** (006) K-6 

My Home and Family (1 10) K-3 

iVJutrstion* (057) K - 12 

Our Community (lOB) 4-8 

Safety Education* (067) K - 12 

Sensory Perception* (059) K- 12 

Tobacco* (061) K -12 

Trees to Toads: A Child's World (111)..... K-3 

World Health* (070) 4 -12 



AVAILABLE FOR REQUES TSNG AND CURRENTLY 
UNDERGOING EXTEiV^SIVE REVISION 

Air Pollution (012) 

American People (026) 

Communities of Man (027) 

Conservation of Natural Resources (016) - . . 

Going To and From School** (9f08) - - - . 

-lob Interview (003) 

(This unit wilj subsequently be called Career Education) 

Measurement** (002) . . 

News Media in American Society (015) ................ 

Speaking and Listening** (009) . . . ... . . . . 

The Solar System and Beyond (020) . . . . . . . . - . . > 

Transportation (023) . . . . .... ...... .... . . . . ... ... 



AVAILABLE FOR REQUESTING BUT USAGE 
NOT ENCOURAGED PENDING EXTENSIVE REVISION 



American Civilization in Historical Perspective (024) 9- 12 

Drugc and Narcotics (01 1 )..... 7-12 

Human Growth and Development (007) K - 9 

Man and His Culture (013) . . 4-8 

Quad and Trig Functions (036) 9 

Smoking (014) 4-8 

AVAILABLE JULY 1972 

Drugs* (063) . K - 12 

Mental Health* (064) , . . . K- 12 

Consumer Health* (069) . 4 - 12 

Alcohot"* (062) K - 1 2 

AVAILABLE FALL 1972 

Advertising and the Consumer 
Development of Self Concept 
Language and Communication 
Society and the Nucfear Age 
World of Work 



auspices of the Special Unit on Health and Drug Education of the 
New York State Education Depai tment. Their content adhere closely 



to the curricula recommended by that department- 



**Ski!l Development Programs use the same model and procedures 
for retrieval. They differ from Computer Based Rssource Units 
in that they are not topical in their approach. 
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